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8 8 e PETCTI FTE 
Mb Kok ee, Of 
FT is with ſome reluctance I, once 
more, beg a few minutes of your 
Fol : attention. Since T addreſ- 
ſed myſelf to you, on a former occa- 


' ion, ſome things have happened which | 
1 cannot ſuffer to 152 unnoticed. | 


The wesen of the: political id 8 
le thoſe of a private family, let men 
more and more into the diſpoſitions and 
characters of its rulers. We are ſkreen- 
5D and often effectually, from every 

Par II. 7M man, 


DEDICATION. 


man, vho attends only to what we ay: 
but actions bear about them ſome marks 
of our inclinations; and from a dili- 
gent attention to them, men may ge. 
nerally gueſs at the ſtate of our minds. 
—To judge of others by myſelf, that 
ſtate is rather fluctuating ; ſometirhes 
virtuous; — ſometimes vicious; — and 
the uniformity, which is ſo much talked 
of, by moraliſts and divines, is ſeldom 
found, but among thoſe prodigies, and 
monſters, which are great deviations, 
from the common ſtandard of huma- 
_ nity. The characters of men in ge- 
neral are mixed: ſeldom ſo excellent, 
as repreſented by panegyrick ;—ſeldom 
io deteſtable as ſatire would inſinuate. 
Your Lordſhip's is not made up of 
| thoſe materials only which your advo- 
. cates bring together; nor yet of thoſe 


£$%. 
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| . which ſerve the purpoſes of your 
| |  uibellers; 


Fy ” . 
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libellers ;—but principally. of the for- 
mer; and partly of the latter.—The 
human mind is a ſpring which has no- 
thing perfectly analogous to it in the 
natural world: it ſends forth ſweect wa- 
ters and bitter: it cheriſhes the nobleſt 
virtues and the meaneſt vices : the view 
of it generally . perplexes : to come at 
any eſtimate, I am obliged to arrange 
its qualities: and I ſometimes contem- 
plate them as I do the company at ſome 
of our faſhionable aſſemblies, where 
genius and folly, virtue and vice; 
where every thing that is noble, and 
every thing that is infamous are con- 
nected and blended in a confuſed and 
tumultuous aſſociation, 


155 then been led- into this train of re- 
flections by the many things which 
have been lately brought to view to 
. a 2 the 
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dhe credit and diſcredit; of your Lord- 
ip. I am perſuaded, that but few 
men in public life, ſcrutinized. as. you 
have been, would appear to a greater 
advantage. Thoſe who had fewer faults, 
; would generally have fewer excellen- 
cies; and thoſe who had no vices, would 
probably have no virtues. Yet, with 
even theſe ſentiments, I cannot help 
being ſurprized at your conduct. 
That a youth of ſpirit ſhould dare to 
drink a health which was forbidden 
and treaſonable, in the high ſallies of 
convivial madneſs, I can account for; 
and though an entire enemy to the pre- 


tdtender, I might have done the fame 


thing in the ſame circumſtances; meerly 
to ſhew my courage. That the pre- 
poſſeſſions of your education, and an 


iy attachment to ſome of its moſt erro- 


_ principles, ſhould not be ſhaken 


1 
- 
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off by you, all at once, may not have 
been to your real diſhonor.—But—my 
Lord—at your time of life, that you 
ſhould enter upon, and purſue a ſyſ- 
tem of politics, which your judgment 
muſt deſpiſe, and which is odious to 
your country; I cannot reconcile to 
what you owe your character, or your 
intereſt: and J am obliged to leave it 
among thoſe many inexplicable riddles 
which may be found in the lives of men. 


I venture to ſay, it is againſt: your 
judgment, becauſe there are hardly any 
of its parts, which may not be con- 
demned in your own words. 


You have ſolemnly faid e, „ The 
people are almoſt always in the right: 
e a anal HB ha 


LA "a th 1 . I a "_— 
— 


Dis and the 3 are out «if Mr. , Murray's 
| ſpeech at the Bar of the Houſe of Commons, on the Meſtminſter 
d(lecrion, in 1741. 


* 
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the great may be ſometimes in the 

wrong; but the body of the people 
are always in the right.“ The body of 
the people, my Lord, deteſt the preſent 
adminiſtration; and have ſhewn the 
" higheſt reſentment of every meaſure 


taken upon its diitinguiſhing principles. 


They are, therefore, treated with in- 
ſult and contempt; called mob, ſcum 


of the earth, &c. and this not only by 


the very delicate creatures of a court; 
but in the ſenate; and in that part of 
it which is formed by their own repre- 
ſentatives; if thoſe can be called ſo, 
"whom they have never choſen.— I my- 
ſelf heard a frenchified member of an 
Engliſh Hof C—— (juſt returned, 
I ſuppoſe, from a ſmuggling tour) pertly 
deny the people of his country any re- 
gard: they could have no opinion, 

| he ſaid, but in that houſe; and their 
ſentiments 


DEDICATION, 


ſentiments were given by their repre- 
ſentatives.” I ſhould have been glad 
to have aſked him, whoſe ſentiments he + 
generally expreſſed, and whether he 
thought there was a town or village in 
England, left to its inclination, which 
would not duck him in a horſe-pond, 
rather than chuſe him for a repreſenta- . 
tive. This gentleman is one of the 
ableſt ſervants of the miniſtry ; and he 
certainly ſpeaks the ſentiments of his 
maſters, 


On the queſtion, whether the civil 
magiſtrate is to call in the aid of the 
army, you delivered the following moſt 
admirable ſentiments. © It will be ſaid, 
1 ſuppoſe, that the ciyil magiſtrate is 
not ſtrong enough; ſhall he not then 


call in their aſſiſtance? I beg leave to 


ſay, the law of England will not ſuffer 
a 4 a ſup- 


DEDICATION. 
4 ſuppoſition of that ſort to be made; 
for, if a ſheriff who is armed, (I am 
aware of the objection) I ſay if a ſheriff 
who is armed with the civil power of 
his country, or if a bailiff who, is 
armed by the law, if he ſhould give 
an anſwer, for not returning the king's 
writ, that he was reſiſted ; though the 
fact be true, the law conſiders it as a 

fact not to be ſuppoſed, and an action 
lies againſt him at the ſuit of the party 
and why? —becauſe it is a libel on the 
government to ſuppoſe the civil magi- 
ſtrate, not ſtrong enough. —The troops 
are kept up, by annual bills; not for 

| the aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, 
that would be for a reaſon that laſts 
for ever —Can any' civil - magiſtrate 
ſend a watrant to the guards ?—ls there 
ſueh a Warrant known to the law? No 
"Oh Sir, would with to live to ſee 
** that 
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that day when the civil government of 
this country cannot ſupport itſelf with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the military, I 
will be bold to ſay, when it is not, that 
civil government is undone : for it. is 
then, not the law, but the military 
power that governs; and I hope in 
this country, the bare word of a Tip- 
ſtaff, will go as far as the commands 
of a Lieutenant General.-Suppoſe, 
Mr. Speaker, a caſe of the moſt extra- 
ordinary neceſſity, when the civil magi- 
ſtrate is really overpowered, and there 
is fire ſet to the town; ſhall not the 
troops then be called in to his aſſiſtance? 
J think I put the objections as ſtrong 
as I can, That fatal argument of con- 
tending for an exception to conſtitutio- 
nal principles; that fatal argument has 
brought us many times to the brink of 
deſtruction.“ * 
— Fa 


DEDICATION.” 


WY St. George's fields, i ae | 


| ſoldiers. were called in when the civil 
magiſtrate could not plead extraordi- 
nary neceſſity; when he could only 
« ſmell a riot; and your Lordſhip 
knows, they did execution on the inno- 
cent people. Indeed we now know, 
the doctrine of adminiſtration is that, 
e in ſuppreſſing a riot, the conſtitution 
knows no difference between a oo —_ 
and a white one *.” 


No words can more ſeverely con- 


demn ſome proceedings of the miniſtry 


in the affair of Mr. Wilkes than the 
following. «N othing is clearer than 


chat no freeman is to be impriſoned 
but according to law: What, not if the 
king knows he is coming to attack 
him? — The argument was | ſpecioug, 
and 


- 
- 1 ; — 
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* Sir Rd An, on Gillam's trial. 


— 


** 
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and the power of judging was truſted 
ſomewhere ; and it took away the whole 
liberty of the ſubject. Every man was 

impriſoned for a mandatum domini regis. 
' —Suppoſe there comes an extraordi- 
nary caſe, never within the intention of 
the legiſlature, that produced the dif. 
penſing power, which diſpenſed with 
all the power of the legiſlature.” How 
finely might this caſe be applied to the 
late Middleſex election! The power 
then exerted, was a diſpenſing power; 
it was in fact, that of the crown; but 
in the modern method of ſhewing its 
prerogative. I could produce many 
more inſtances, where the oppoſition of 
your Lordſhip's ſentiments to thoſe: of 
the preſent adminiſtration is as ſtriking 
as in any I have laid before you: but 
I will not tire your patience. 


That 


d dious to your country, I do not aſſert 


DEDICATION. 
| !/, That: the preſent political ſyſtem 'is 


only from the information of anony- 
mous ſcribblers, I do not ground my 
opinion on the authority of orators in 
the oppoſition; for I have no faith in 
moſt of che patriots... I ground it on 
the general murmur which is heard 
through the land. Tou may ay, chat 
this has been raiſed by the clamors of 
ſeditious demagogues ; and the libels 
of political writers, The cauſes are 
not equal to the effect. By ſuch means, 
a temporary, and partial uneaſineſs 
might be raiſed; but nothing ſo laſt- 
ing, ſo ſettled, ſo general as the pre- 
ſent. The people have attended, upon 
the whole, with great patience, while 
the 'merjts of our late adminiſtrations 
have been conſidered. In ſuch a caſe, 
AY cannot well be 32 upon. Fac- 
tion 


DEDICATION. 
tion may miſrepreſent ; and make them 


diſſatisfied with ſingle acts of a virtuous 


government; but it might as well at- 
tempt to make them inſenſible of the 
light and influence of the ſun, as to 
make them inſenſible for any conſider- 


able time of the real merits of a good 


adminiſtration. —— And who are to 

bring about this great effect? There 
are but few in the minority, who have 
the confidence of the people. They 
will not again be eaſily brought to coun- 


tenance the farce of a Pulteney or a 


Pitt. — Political ſcribblers have little 
credit—beſides what has been given 
them by your Lordſhip: and they are 
hardly ever believed by the people, 


reſentment; and you, my Lord, have 


i 102 out of your way to puniſh them. 


Et 2 | 14 


until adminiſtration has expreſſed its 


— 


 DEDIC ATION: 


I am ſorry to think, as I» generally 
do, that this leads me to the moſt pro- 


buable account of ſome ſtrange ſteps 


which have been taken by your Lands 
ſhip. 


That you cannot believe your own m 
doctrine, in the matter of libels, to be 
agreeable to the ſpirit of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, however it may be ſkreen- 
ed by a few precedents in the K—'s 
B—ch, I am as ſure of, as I can be 
of almoſt any thing that is ſhut up in 
the breaſt of another. But, to the diſ- 
honor of human nature, even you, my 
Lord, muſt be revenged: and the con- 
ſtitution of your country, which had 


. your ſtudy and your praiſe, to the 


„ 


laws of which you owe your reputation 
and your fortune, muſt be meanly and 
_ treacherouſly wounded, 


E 
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So imperfect are the beſt ſyſtems. of 
human government, that thoſe who ad- 
minifler under them, are often brought 
into ſituations where the laws afford no 
immediate direction. The rule then 
arrives, in a good government, from 
the natural rights of mankind, and the 
welfare of the people, which muſt be 
the baſis of the conſtitution. Ours, 
my Lord, is ſuch a government; it has 
that baſis: and when the laws are not 
explicit; or when they are equiyocal ; 
and the magiſtrate has a choice in his 
conduct; we judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of that choice, upon prin- 
ciples as clear and certain as any laws 
can poſſibly form.—Of what import- 
ance then, with ſuch a people, will be 
any ſophiſtical and quibbling opinion, 
though it be formed by the, genius of 
your Lotdſhip ? It may ſerve in court, 
where 


bf ATI 
where quibbles are arguments, and 
where you obtain victories by perplex- 
ing an adverſary, and leaving him no 
materials for a long ſpeech. It may 
| effeually protect a judge from the pur- 
ſuits of juſtice; but he may be deemed 
guilty by the wiſeſt and beſt of his fel- 
low citizens, and be an object of the 
AG. and curſes of all the people | 


0 Gcketent might hard lends ty 
fare, of your | Lordſhip. !—Great. abili- 


2 ties forced your way in the road f, 


fame, notwithſtanding the prepoſſeſſions 
which had ariſen from your youthful 
connections and imprudencies. Tou 
got, early, into ſome of the moſt im- 
portant truſts, under a government, 
to which you had been ſuppoſed. an 
enemy. Thoſe truſts you have dif- 
charged, upon the whole, in the von X 


5 
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(6d moſt useful manner: bu non 
omni fert omnig tellus you, my Lord, 
with all the talents of an orator, and 
all the brilliant ones of the legiſlator 
and judge, have wanted the magnani- 
mity which is requiſite to the conduct 
of even a common man. Tou never 
could look power in the face. You 
have been obſequious to every admini- 
ſtration. And you now ſupport one, 
' which you muſt heartily ' deſpiſe, and 
which would be diſſipated by the breath 
of your mouth, if you dared to open 
it againſt them. Vou have thus ſet up 
yourſelf ' as a mark for the arrows of 
ſatire; and they have been ſhot into 


your inmoſt ſoul.—How greatly hare 


you been an object of pity ! Without 
diſpute; the greateſt man of the age, 
in abilities, rank, and influence; with 
all the power of a vaſt empire in your 

Ar II. b 2 . 


Wa, as. Lord, Mapsßeld his, man- 


EDC Arto. 
hands; ; employed principally, for ſome 
3 1 _ n RO 
2* e 1 


ar 5 i as been he kid by 
the few. friends, who, know. I am 3 wri- 
Ems Why would, vou addreſs, ſuch. 
4 man as Lord Mansfield? The Ethio- 
Pian may as, well, be, expected to change 


ners: they. are the reſult of his natural 
turn of mind. confirmed hy his educa- 
n of his behaviour in 
: ig a molt egregious, 
ward, and ſuchia man.naturally.ſecks 
halter under, power, Lord Mansfield 
wilt neyer: commit himſelf to the people 
ofthis, country; for he thinks one of 
the,regiments of guards, a firmer. ſecu- 

f 1 en aan 


Some 


rear fbi 
Some A ug oughts of this” nate a 


Ls 1 A. v2: 2811 
often occurred to my own mind. 1 he. 
22 ANNITION 


lieved it was rather im robable, that 
you could be induced to. hang inge 7 
meaſures, unleſs your own 1 . in- 
clined you lo to 0 3. y reaſons for 
thinking 1 that t you at are not ent rely ly with- 


DMA 


out ſuch an inclination 5 may _ appear 


* 1475 a 4 


very Curio and whimſical t to Jour 
+. of | 


h Ih the firkt Piss Tas 8. 2 24 | 
lf a yl ee 

can be ealy, While be is doin 4 | 
la the ſhort courſe 'of my 5 8 —5 an 


= 2 L 


with an underſtanding much in nferior to 


SLUT yo 10 981 


yours, I have had ſufficient. it _EXPETIENCE.. 
| to Know, this to be a maxim. Though” 
I never could keep m wielf free from 


18331” 16 
follies and vices; yet 1 neter cou 
o 1 WVOUJTT — 


dulge them with impunity ; even 2 
299 | — 
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I wa een mind as to their 
nature, my heart ſoon reſolved me; 


and my, determinations to do good, 


have been often the conſequence only 
of what I ſuffered from having done 


wrong. It is with good reaſon, there- 
fore, that a ſtate of virtue has been 
called a warfare. The purſuits of am- 
bition might very deſervedly have the 
ſame appellation. The mind under- 


goes the ſame kind of ſtruggle : the dif- 


ference being only, that in one caſe it 


reſiſts vicious inclinations; in the other, 


the principles of virtue. While a 


ſtruggle of the former kind is kept up, 
I am under no apprehenſions for the 
ſtate of my mind. Even divines will 
ſay, I am in a ſtate of grace. And 
While that of the latter kind is found 
in the politician, there remains a poſ- 
Olly of his le to me 


has ” 
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has ever appeared to be the caſe of your 
Lordſhip. When your views of intereſt 
and ambition have left you free | in the 
cauſe of truth, and liberty, you have 
ſeryed it with an ardor and enthuſiaſm, 
which could ariſe only from innate ge- 
nuine regard. You ſupported it when 
you could without danger, at the bar, 
on the bench, and in the ſenate. In- 
deed, you only, as it were, ſnatched 
your 'opportunities, as the ſaint does 
| his pleaſures, where all the laws gave 


leave, and where your grand views could 


not be injured, 


Whenever you pe the cour- 
tier, and the advocate for adminiſtra- 
tion, your weakneſs as a politician, was 
always known ; that of having ſenſibi- 
lity, and a conſcience ; that of having 


your 0 own judgment againſt you. What 
b 3 com- 
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compariſon betw T e talents of a Fox 


of Cres 5h 5 , 


421 HN. 


DOWD, who 3 afforded Pitt the moſt fre- 


1 a * Murray And yet it is well 


Jo gent and moſt t gloriqus 3 victories. The A 


it JO7 


as hardened, and inſenlible as 


tree 

= ; the other Was tremblingly alive 
2198 10 | 

al oper. — — he ame 5 now 

meets ou on hn ngher San ſome- 


SC Sas 


| times m akes you quiyer WI1 3 ä 
8 5555 You m mult often PMNs 


e man 
you dread for ſome of his weapons; 5 


\ PT 


and you cannot "defend choſe parts at 
1 4 he is ever ſo deſperately aiming, 


Oo 2W.1Y DOE NT 


—An enemy more guarded, and per- 


haps more formidable, though not. ſo 


fe and daring, you | have lately found 


in Lord C ambden. He has had ſome 


ISS T7 24 
rencontres wich your Lordſhip, to 


12, OE 


U * * 
which I have been a witneſs ; and d his | 


A * \ & 6 2 1 2 2 : 
55 a= you Was owing to ' the 


rae: | 
mind, Warri ainſt 
e . 98k el : 
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the law in your members.“ You were 
kept down by an irreſolution ; your 
heart did not animate your voice and 
countenance ; and 1 felt with you all 
the miſery of your ſituation. What a 
pity, my Lord, that you ſhould give 

ſuch adverſaries, fo great an advantage 
They can make the beſt uſe of it, for 
their talents are very great. They 
would, however, almoſt as ſoon oppoſe 
their bodily ſtrength to that of a wild 
bull, as their abilities to thoſe of your 
Lordſhip on equal ground. But they 
have ever found you tied down to a 
ring: and they may, with very little 
danger, bait and worry you to deaths 


1 aden at this' time, to lay open, 
what I know to be ſaid by thoſe Wo 
are often with you, of the ufieaſineſs of 
ſome of your private hours. I Will onyx 

b 4 obſerve 


bbubſerve in general, that the ſame weight 
of real bufineſs has been ſuſtained by 
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men of abilities much inferior to yours 
——with eaſe ; without that anxiety. ;— 


- without thoſe ſtarts of apprehenſion and 
horror which frequently diſturb your 


peace; and will, gradually, deſtroy 


Pour health. —Theſe, my Lord, are the 
effects of a mind divided againſt itſelf: 


—and there is always room for perſua- 
ſive arguments in ſuch a caſe. It may 
be thought preſumption in one to ima- 


gine I can produce ſuch as will affect 
ur; Lordſhip. You may think me 


impertinent in having any thing to ſay 


to you; and ſuppoſe that I have con- 


cerns of my own which might more 


properly. employ my attention. Per- 


haps. it may be ſo. However, I a&. 


upon a commendable principle. I am 
a member of the community; and am 


Kd - intereſted | 
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intereſted in its wellire, for myſelf, and 
all I hold dear in the world. You, 
my Lord, are a member of the ſame 
community; and only a man like my- 
ſelf; much ſuperior in abilities; and 
occupying a ſtation of great honor and 
uſefulneſs. As your actions are many 
of them of a public nature, and imme- 
diately affect the intereſts of my coun- 
try; I not only have a right; but it is 
my duty to attend to your conduct; 
and, as your actions and motives are 
only human, they may not be above 
my comprehenſion. It is poſſible, in 
common with thouſands who view you 
at ſome diſtance, I may be miſtaken 
or miſinformed. It is your Lordſhip's 
duty to remove ſuch an error; for one 
of your greateſt objects ſhould be the 
good opinion and eſteem of the public. 
I have ever regarded you, my friends 

2225 have 
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Aves thought, vith great partiality; 
though I am not a Scotchman; nor do 
I ever intend to ſeek your favor or your 
notice. I wiſh you to employ your 
abilities in removing the diſtreſſes, and 
in reſtoring the proſperity and credit of 
your country. If you cannot effect it 
in your preſent ſtation ;—quit that fta- 
tion ;-—you have no uſe for its emolu- 
ments; — and you derive no honor from 
it. If the preſent ſervants of govern- 
ment cannot be influenced and directed 
for the public good; in God's name, 
leave them to compleat their own diſ- 
grace. Retire into your cloſet; and ſet 
your gentus at liberty: call up the noble 


principles of your mind: and with 
the experience and knowledge you have 
acquired, you may certainly point out 
to the people of your country, ſuch a 
method as may fave them. I ſhould 
| 4 6: then 


— 


| : 
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then be the firſt to laugh at my own 
viſions; and among the foremoſt in 
adopting, almoſt implicitly'; and in 
e to carry into execution, the 
25 you ſhould propoſe. Would to 
| God, I could place your. intereſt, your 

fame, your happineſs, in ſo ſtriking a 
view, as to induce you thus to ſecure 
them! 


You are now, my Lord, verging 
towards the limits of your life. Am- 
bition, and other paſſions impel us in 
yeuth ; and oppoſe the moſt tempting 
proſpects, to the admonitions of con- 
ſcience. Thoſe die away in age: but 
conſcience gains ſtrength : and at laſt, 
becomes the principal, if not the only 
fource of joy and ſorrow. There never 
was a bad man happy in his old age. 
The view of the mind is inverted ; and 

I he 


DEDICATION. 


he has no proſpect but his paſt Wes 
If, my Lord, the people of this country | 
are miſtaken in their judgment of your 
preſent connections and conduct, your 
5 underſtanding and heart will furniſh 


conſolations which will over- balance a 


their reproaches. Your days will paſs 
| happily; and your nights in repoſe: 
and you will leave the Jed with fall 
aſſurance of the care of God; and a 
proviſion ſultable to your merit; and 
of that future juſtice from men which 
| they are, at preſent, incapable of ren- 
dering.— But, my Lord, if they are 
not miſtaken; if, to their reproaches, 
you cannot oppoſe the teſtimony of your 
_ conſcience, — you mult be unhappy. 
Power may protect you from violence; ; 
and may load you with honors ; bur it 
mult leave you, at laſt, to the reflec- 
1 of your own mind. The natural 
8 | timidity 


0 | 
J 


DEDICATION. 
timidity of your diſpoſition will increaſe z 
and though you believed not in heaven 
or hell, in ſpirits or goblins; it will 
raiſe up forms and ſpectres from every 
injury you have given; torment you 
with apprehenſions and fears: and, if 
not diſtract your mind; deftroy your 
bs chearfulneſs and peace. And inſtead of 
looking forward with that truſt in pro- 
vidence, which is the fruit of virtue ; 
inſtead of exulting in that immortal 
fame among men, which your genius 
might have obtained; you will be con- 
ſigned to eternal infamy, as the creature 
of a Bute, the aſſociate of a Sandwich; 
the agent of a wretched adminiſtration, 
without talents, and without virtue. | 
-- 7; * 
My Loxp, | 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
Humble ſervant, 
The AUTHOR. 
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SECOND CONVERSATION. = 


PHiLoSOPHER, CoURTIER, Wird, 
CLERGYMAN, of the eftabliſhed church, 


The reader is to ſuppoſe the company met; any 
proper compliments paid: and then, the 
courtier to ſay, T engaged my reverend friend 
here to be with us, in order to guard the in- 
terefts of the church, if they ſhould be brought 
under ' conſideration : and, I think, we can- 

not well adjuſt the affairs of the nation; and 
leave out thoſe of the church. 


PHILOSOPHER. | 
E may not, at this time, have much 
to ſay of the church. I am very 
glad, however, to ſee your friend, as I be- 
lieve him to be, not meerly a man of office ; 
but a ſcholar, a gentleman, and a citizen. 
Parr II. B 


2 THE PHILOSOPHER. 
Ce! vrMAN. 

Sir, you are in the humor to compliment. 
PHILOSOPHER, . 
Not I indeed. I may be diſpoſed to ſay 
what I think in a manner the moſt likely to 
keep you all in good humor; and to ſecure 
. your candor and indulgence for me, if in 
our converſation, I ſhould happen to differ 


from you. 
0 CLERGYMAN. 


. You need not fear; we ſhall not bear hard 
yy you. | 
CounTiEr. 

We will though; as hard as we can. 
| Wears. 

We will procure an information againſt 
kim, for defamation, or a libel: what ſay 


you ? 
88 


If he deſerved it, as ſome of your ſcribblers 

in the papers do ; that would not be _ 
PHILOSOPHER, 

Have patience, gentlemen, till I 5 
printed any thing; and then, r againſt 
me as you ous. - | | : 
by 4 


THE PHILOSOPHER. 0 
' CLERGYMAN. 
I believe the gentlemen would not be diſ- 
poſed to hurt you. 
CounTIER. | 

No, no; — for what ſhould we do then! 
what would become of poor England when 
her monitor and reformer was filenced and 
loſt to her! 
ot PHILOSOPHER. 

I ean bear with your vivacity, Sir, without 
relinquiſhing the liberty of ſcrutinizing the 
affairs of my country; animadverting on 
the conduct of my ſuperiors; even think- 
ing that I can rectify ſome of their miſ- 
takes, 

WHig. 

I dare ſay you can: and we are now come 
to reap the fruits of that liberty ; to know 
what, in your opinion, would be the beſt 
meaſures to recover the order, tranquillity, 
and happineſs of this country. 
| PHILOSOPHER. 

You lay my taſk before me in fuch a 
manner, that it, almoft, frightens me : —. 

| B 2 but, 
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but, as you ſay; I am only to give my opi- 
nion, in the freedom of a friendly coaverſa- 
tion, I will propoſe my thoughts, nearly as 

they have. occurred to myſelf, whenever I 
have reflected on the tranſactions around me. 

And, in order to be methodical; and, 
peradventure, | becauſe I ſpeak before a divine, 
1 think, it will be proper to mention ſome 
meaſures, which are highly thought of by 
many; but which, in my opinion, will not 
recover the order, Py and happi- 
neſs of this country. 

| WIIS. i 
% I perceive then, that I am ſingled out. 
COURTIER, 

You are afraid; I ſuppoſe, for ſome late 
riotous and ſeditious meaſures. 

.  -» PrLosoOPHER, 

I ſhall, probably, animadvert on the mea- 
ſures you refer to; though I may not deem 
them either riotous or ſeditious. —I think 
there is a candor. which is virtuous in politics 

as well as in religion; and we ſhould always 
bare very good reaſons for contradicting 


w_ 
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any man's pretenſions. There may be hy- 
pocrites in both, but we are not juſtified 
in ſaying of any man that he is a hypocrite, 
unleſs we have unqueſtionable proofs to go 
upon. I will therefore ſuppoſe, that the 
ſteps which have been taken to procure a 
redreſs of grievances, and to reform abuſes, 
* — generally, well intended. 

n CouRkrIER. 

I cannot allow it; eſpecially in the caſe 
of Mr. Wilkes. Let it be ſuppoſed that 
ſome of the proceedings againſt him have 
been unjuſtifiable : can you think that the 
conduct of his adherents has been well in- 
_ tended? Have they not held up, as the 
patron of liberty, a man profligate in his 
principles and morals? Have they not in- 
ſulted the 'king, by crying- out Wilkes in 
his "hearing, as if he had been an equal, 
and a rival in ſome violent conteſt ? Has it 
not, in London, been dangerous to walk 
the ſtreets, when the liberty-boys were out, 
bullying, and knocking down their fellow- 
citizens,” unleſs they did homage to the idol 

B 3 of 


6 THE- PHILOSOPHER. 
of their choice, or joined, in a riot, to ſave 
| OE Tr | 

Par o80PHER, 

What you alledge has a great deal of truth; 
but you do not aſſign the cauſes of the evils 
you point out: ine you my thoughts 
on that ſubject in the beſt manner I can. 

In the affair of Mr. Wilkes, I believe you 
muſt admit, that adminiſtration was firſt to 
blame, in bringing down the ling into a 
2 with a ſubject. I 4 

_ CouRTIER,  -- 

How could it have been avoided? Is he 
not brought down into a conteſt with every 
man who is proſecuted for a ſuppoſed: crime? 

PHILOSOPHER, ' 7 

ins as in the preſent affair. Every ſup- 
poſed criminal is proſecuted in a regular and 
uſual manner; which, I think be 
truly ſaid was the caſe of Mr. Wilkes. His 
offence was treated by the miniſtry, as 2 
private and perſonal affront; and was con- 
ducteid on the principles of reſentment. The 

W — 1 aa his cauſe; not 
7 becauſe 


- 


THE PHILOSOPHER 7 
becauſe they held his character in eſtimation, 
as they did that of the king; not becauſe 
they approved of the paper he had written; 
or wanted to ſcreen him from puniſhment; 
but, becauſe they ſaw, the whole power of ad- 
miniſtration was to be employed on the prin- 
ciples of revenge; to puniſh him, probably, 
beyond his demerit ; without regard to law, 
or the eſtabliſhed rules of the conſtitution.— 
It is fit, that the paſſions which are de*gned 
to oppoſe revenge, ſhould be, as that is, 
prompt and vigorous in operation.—As the 
miniſtry proceeded in their oppreſſions, the 
people increaſed, their attachment; until the 
one became ridiculous in its revenge, and 
the other in its protection and generoſity. 

I have already hinted my diſapprobation of 
ſetting up Mr. Wilkes as the patron of li- 
berty. He is not equal to ſuch a character. 
The people, in general, have not ſufficient 
confidence, - either in his abilities, or his 
principles: the firſt are lively; but not of 
ſufficient ftrength for the affairs of a great 
nation; the others have produced ſtrange 
| B 4 effects 


| 
| 
| 
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effects in his private manners; and, I think, 
it would not be prudent, to truſt, too much, 


to them in the concerns of the public. He 
may be of ſervice to his country, by maintain- 


ing, with ſpirit, his ſingle conteſt with the 
miniſtry and the H of C——, In this, I 
wiſh to have him countenanced and ſupport- 

ed. I doubt not, but he will have juſtice : 

and then, I hope, to ſee him a patriotic and 
uſeful ſenator; watchful for the intereſts of 
his country, and ready with his advice and 
aſſiſtance; but avoiding the affectation of a 
demagogue, . _— the i ef a riotous 


| rr 3 
Bs a neceſſary conſequence, you would dit. | 
perſe the Supporters of the Bill of HIGHS. 
F -. .PHILOSOPHER.. . 
1 not chink, there is any thing more to 
be expected from that ſociety, than the meer 
adjuſtment of Mr. Wilkes's affairs: when 
that is done, it will diſperſe of courſe. It 


has, latelys had ſomething to. do in elections, 


but with ä or alan, I am yet 
to learn. 
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10 Waris. 
Well; but what think you of a W 


tion; and has been adopted by ſeveral 


| RI" ſeems to have had the general appro- 


countries and boroughs ; that of petitioning 
the throne-?—A meaſure very regular; war- 
ranted by the ſpirit of the conſtitution ; and 
even by expreſs law ? 


PHILOSOPHER, | 24 

I think the method of petitioning the 
throne, on many occaſions, the beſt that 
can be: but that it is not ſuited to every oc- 
cafion. If the object had been to remove 
one or more of the miniſtry; and the H 
of C would not have applied; the beſt 
method to be taken, would have been, for 
the people, as counties, and boroughs, to 
have preferred their petitions. This is a 
regular method of aſking for what a king of 
England has a power to grant; and, gene- 
rally, does grant, as a political favor and 
condeſcenſion. But the object of our late 
petitions, was of | infinitely” greater impor- 
tance; a fundamental, eſtabliſned principle 
of 


hw THE PHILOSOPHER. 
of the conſtitution; without which it muſt 
be tiffolved; it could not exiſt; This ptin- 
eiple was, in one inflance, deſtroyed ; and 
great injury committed, by one part of the 
community, on the other. The injured 
part, after fome ineffeQual ſtruggles, makes 
ity complaint to the chief magiſtrate ;—and 
petitions him: to do what? - to deſtroy the 
n part. | | 
WII. 
3 Wust could have been done ? 
N © 1» PAILOSOPABR 
a - What; yet remains to be done: for, you 
know, no ſatisfaction has been obtained. 
Therequeſt.of the petitioners was, that the 
king ſhould diſſolve the parliament 3 and 
commit the members into the hands of their 
conſtituents. .-But, / however regular their 
method of application might be, it was not 
calculated to anſwer any good purpoſe. Ad- 
miniſtration is thought to have influenced 
the houſe to the meaſure, which is the great 
fubject of the petitions, and which is, juſtly, 
complained of. Is it, to be ſuppoſed, 
. 
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that it will diſſolve a houſe ſo much at its 
devotion? I wonder, it did not occur to 
thoſe, who conducted the buſineſs of peti- 
tions, that they were purſuing a meaſure 
which would, not only, prove fruitleſs in 
its immediate conſequenees; but would, alſo 
weaken, their party; by throwing out of 
their intereſt, and perhaps, into the hands 
of adminifration, a great number of their 
friends. 5 
Hardly any man, can be now a ſtranger, 
to the general method of obtaining a feat in 
the H of C—, It is very feldom, 
that a member is returned, without incur - 
ring an expence inconvenient to his private 
fortune. God, only, knows, with what 
views ſuch expence is, at any time, incur- 
red. We have, often, reaſons to ſuſpect, 
that a member who pays for his ſeat, con · 
ceives that he has a kind of private property 
in the houſe, purchaſed by his money; and 
which he is not willing to give up, but on a 
valuable conſideration, or at the end of the 
8 underſtood to be fixed for the duration 
of 


[ 
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of parliament. This man muſt be alarmed 
at the thought of a diſſolution, in the firſt 
or ſecond ſeſſion; and would, generally, 
be an enemy to any one who propoſed it. If 
the whole houſe had offended, the meaſure 
then would have been more juſt, though not 
more effectual. In the preſent caſe, the 
houſe was divided; and the deciſion com- 
plained of was carried, not without diffi- 
culty, and by, only, a ſmall majority. But, 
according to the petitions, the houſe was to 
be branded with infamy; and puniſhed, 
without making any diſtinction of the friends 
from the oppoſers of the vote. Thoſe who 
had endeavoured to prevent the harm, as 
well as thoſe who had done it, were to be 
ſent back to a country, where they had, 
but lately, almoſt ruined their families. Vou 
may ſay, that they would have been returned 


without expence. That might have been 
the caſe of ſome; perhaps of all of them. 
But ſhe me the member of parliament who 
will take your word for it; and having a 
ſeat, which he has procured by corruption, 
20. | will 
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will chuſe to relinquiſh it for the chance of 
being returned without expence, by a people 
whom he knows to be venal; and whom a 
ſum of money would tempt to break through 
any reſolutions they may have made. I 
think, therefore, the meaſure was not judi- 
cious, as it was not likely to obtain-its end ; 
and it was very probable, it would alarm and 
alienate from them, many friends who might 
have been uſeful to the petitioners, 


CourRTIER, 


Well; what think you then of remon- 
ſtrances ? | 
PHILOSOPHER, 

J think of them, as of the meaſures of 
'men, who were determined to go on as they 
begun: men who had more zeal than know- 
ledge. | 
- Fe - CourTIER. 

Cowes ; ſay they were ſeditious: I am 
ſure, you muſt think them ſo. Then muſt 
be an end, of all dignity, and even power in 
government, if the king is, not only to be 
remonſtrated with in the name of a body 
Ot of 


„ THE” PHILOSOPHER. 
a but to be talked to, and ſoolded 


PHILOSOPHER, 
Not quite ſo bad, neither ; * bad 
enough in truth. —I have nat uſed myſelf to 
think of kings as gods z or even their vice- 
gerents, but as other magiſtrates may be: 
yet I was hurt at pan behavior z it 
chief magiſtrate of a great empire, ſhould 
never be addreſſed or inſtructed, but in con- 
ſequence of deliberation and counſel. He 
repreſents the majeſty of the whole people, 
in one great department of government ; and 
it is politic; it is neceſſary to keep up an 
opinion of his dignity. To addreſs him, 
familiarly ; and talk to him, as you call it, 
is to forget the magiſtrate, and the method 
of inducing him to his duty ; and applying 
to the paſſions of the man. 
WO. 

Al in the wrong : nothing but what yau 
muſt find fault with. In the name of good- 
nels, what is to be dons ? Let us know your 


ſcheme. 
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ſcheme. It is ſtrange, that you ſhould think 
every body blind but yourſelf, 
Pr1LoS0PHER. 

Every body ? Has every body been con- 
ſulted on the meaſures taken in the oppoſi- 
tion? Have the moſt ſenſible and independant 

people in the country, known any thing of 
them, till they have been determined upon, 
and, many of them, carried into execution: 
— But, by the way, Sir, I muſt let you 
know, that you greatly wrong me, if you 
ſuppoſe I think myſelf wifer than every man 
whoſe conduct I can find fault with, If I 
had been in the circumſtances of many of 
the advifers of the meaſures in queſtion, it is. 
probable, that I ſhould have adviſed as they 
did. I know, it is quite different, to judge 
of things in a cloſet, and at leifure ; and to 
judge of them in a noify aſſembly, in the 
hurry of buſineſs, and preſſed on by impa- 
tience. A man who looks on, may fee more 
of the game, than the perſons engaged: it 
does not, therefore, follow, -he would play 
it better. 
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Be. © CLERGYMAN, 
. come; it is not neceſſary, es 
owe * the kind of pains, you now do. 

11 ben ũ | +5 
8 N let us proceed to buſineſs, 1 
Mr. Philoſopher, let us have your ſcheme of | 
e 1 8 
Puikosor xn. 


4 ins. I have no ſcheme, peculiar to 
myſelf. Moſt of the things which I wiſh to 
ſee done; have been wiſhed for by many be- 
ſides me. In giving them the appearance 
of a plan, 1 may, poſſibly, give Jou one 
proof, to the many you have had in your 
Iives, that it is much leſs difficult, to pull 
_ down an edifice, than to build one up, or 
eyen repair it. However, as I have gone 
thus far, I will proceed, and venture to give 
my opinion on a ſubject, which ought to 
have the attention of eyery man; 3 but which 
ſeems to be left to a few only, who are not, 
always the moſt capable of doing it juſtice. 


What I. ſhould wiſh to ſee attempted, at 


this a is —_—_ the form of 
1 


THE PHILOSOPHER. +» i 
government; which I have, always, thought 
impraQcable, and dangerous; but to re- 
moye the abuſes which have been admitted 
into the preſent ; -and to prevent their taking 

place for the future. Theſe evils are, gene- 
| rally, thought to ariſe from a vicious admi- 
niſtration, and a corrupt H of C-—. - 
And, how to remove them, is the moſt im- 
portant queſtion, that can now be agitated. 
Adminiſtration will not allow itſelf to be 
vicious: and the k—g, whoſe prerogative 
it is to form it, will not think ſo; admini- 
ſtration, therefore, will not, willingly, break 
up; nor will the k—g, willingly, diſmiſs 
it. The H of is a more unto- 
ward ſubject ſtill. It has to plead, the ap- 
pearance, of having been choſen by the peo- 
ple; will deny the charge of corruption and 
influence; and will not diſſolve itſelf; it 
cannot, regularly, if it would; the power 
of doing it, being in the k—g; and, from 
him, it cannot well be expected, as the 
charge is e ey on is devotion to bond 
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Dopa. 8 
Then, have recourſe . 


and irregular ones: the conſcienees of your 


„ ee eee 
Rot PRHILOSOEHER. wo 
think myfels, there are not Ae 


ahnen which a meer lawyer would call 
regular, becauſe they are not to be found in 


any written laws: nor would there be any 
eonftitutional ones, if our conſtitution were 


| deemed 2 finiſhed Syſtem; made up of in- 


euſtoms, and laws; and never to 
be broken in upon, altered or amended: 


This ſtrengthens my objections to the me- 


mad of claiming our rights, as founded prin- 
[ ny on . ern _— are founded 


Is 5 . 
1 it to be an efabliſhed pelt. 


im, that the 58 * to keep der 


ment 


8 
5 . 
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ment pure, is, frequently, — it back _ 


to its original principles. 
PHzLOSOPHER: | 
Jes fo; ene eee | 
have happened in the circumſtances of the 
people: then, the government ſo reduced, 
would ſuit their circumſtances, and make 
them happy, as at its firſt inſtitution; But 
what end would ſuch a meaſure anſwer, 
when the circumſtances, manners, and prin- 
ciples of a people are totally changed: it 
would be, like applying the police of a vil- 
lage, to the regulation of a large, and po- 
pulous city. The original frame and ſtruc- 
ture of the Engliſh conſtitution, ſuppoſe a 
ſtate. of, things very different from the pre- 
ſent, There are ſome of its principles; in- 
deed, which will hold good at all times. 
It placed certain powers in the crown, which 
- were evidently for the good of the communi- 
ty; it reſerved a power in the people to de- 
liberate and determine in the making of laws ; 
and to influence all the material parts of 
ad This was very well, while 
| C 2 the 
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the powers were exerted in their due bounds? 
and were never given up or betrayed. It was 
not to be expected, that men would, at its 


Inſtitution, ' provide for the abuſe of them. 


In time, abuſes took place; ſome ſuitable 
proviſions were made againſt the return of 


fimilar ones; which, very poſſibly, was all 


that could, then, be done. Upon the in- 
troduction of every abuſe; a remedy ſhould 
have been applied. In proportion as men 
advance in improvements; they acquire a 
greater dexterity in eluding the obligations 


of law, as well as morality ; the methods of 


- 
3 


reſtraint, ſhould therefore, be improved: 
for, a law or a precept, 'which would have 
kept an ancient Briton in obedience, would 
be laughed at, by: a ſubtle and modern one. 


This makes me of opinion, that, at the 


ſame time, we make inſtitutions and laws 


for the purpoſes of government, and eſtabliſh 
a plan or deſign, to the great principles of 


which we may recur ; there ſhould be ample 
room and power left, of changing the parts 
* «2d as our circamſtandes change; and 

* 2 * 
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improving it, as we improve in knowledge 
and nee in refinement. 

61 #7; 1ged ee. 

a There i is ſuch a power. 

| Nn 2 

a Where dirs 

| WIICO. 

In a the people. 
yr . CoUuRTIER, 243 

The people indeed! We ſhould be finely 
off, if the people were to alter, at their plea- 
ſure, any parts of our conſtitution! - , _ 
5 en eee, Wage: 

That power, however, is in them; and 

they have uſed it, in more inſtances than 

58 with great propriety and advantage. 
CoURTIER. 

Les; but precedents, you know, give no 
authority or power! 

PMLoSOo HER. 

1 aur your alluſion, Sir, Prece- 
dents are not to be implicitly. followed; be- 
cauſe, we know men act unreaſonably, as 

well as reaſonably ; yet, they ought to have 
8 C 3 ſome 
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ſome influence -In private life, it gives ad- 
ditional authority to an action, - which- is 
agreeable to truth,. to ſay it has been the in- 
variable practice of certain wiſe and good 
men. It gives no authority to one which is 
not; but when evil is miſtaken for good, 
In this light, I conſider the proceedings of 
the convention parliament, at the revolution; 
and thoſe of, what is vulgarly called, the 
nimp, at the death of Charles the firſt : 
the one affords a good precedent ; the other 
none, or a bad one. In all political tranſ- 
actions, precedents are of conſequence, as 
- they give proofs of any powers, which, from 
_ diſuſe, may poſſibly be called in queſtion. 
Every regular and temperate exertion of 
popular influence is uſeful, in this light, 
however it may be, in its immediate efſects. 
COURTIER, 

801 I perceive, then, the people are to 

be our reformers ! 
5 PHILOSOPHER, 

| The power of the people, muſt generally, 
i not, always, be the reformer : but, how 


n eser. 2 
to get that power properly eue is ſome- 
wank a'great difficulty. 
| CobkrizR. 
oy is no better method, than diſtri- 


buting beer and gin among them; for they 
are aber patriotic till they are drunk, 


PuixosornER. 

* 13 forry for their drunkenneſs, but 1 
never heard, it gave any concern to admini- 
tration. In dino veritas, is a proverb that 
his truth i In it, at leaſt ſo far, that what has 
occupied the mind, is talked of with more 
freedom and courage in, than out of liquor. 
— But this is not to my preſent purpoſe. 
f dinike the riot of a mob, as much as you 
can; and think, it may be, often, as ſub- 
verſive of order, and as pernicious to liberty 
as the intrigues of a bad adminiſtration, 
The difficulty which gives me concern is, 
to get the will of the people, freely and 
properly expreſſed 5 and their power ſhewn 
in readineſs to put it in execution. 


C4 
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209 +. CLERGYMAN. 7 
The will of the people, is ſuppoſed be 
expreſſed by its repreſentatives; and its 


| Power, is, what is called, the civil power. 


4 15 Pil osorhzk. IE 

' To expreſs and execute the will of the 
people was the original purpdſe of a parlia- 
ment, and a civil power ; and that purpoſe 
was, for ſome time, anſwered, But, it 
has not been, always, the caſe. Is it the | 
caſe at preſent ? Is the will of the public 
ſuppoſed to have been, lately, expreſſed by 
the H of C——? And is the civil 
power, the only force by which the laws 
are executed ? Or does its influence, bear 
any proportion to, its real weight in a free 
conſtitution ? This being the caſe; the firſt 
inſtitutions, being perverted and abuſed ;— 


"of CouRTIER, . 
| —You would have them ſet alide,— 
| je? Puros r. Fi4 
No, Sir, | 
1 


1 thought you would; and a conflieuction, | 
entirely new, introduced in their room, 
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PHILOSOPHER, 

I amobliged to you, for your good opinion 
of my underſtanding ; or rather, for the at- 
tention you have given to what I have al- 
ready ſaid of Utopian. ſchemes, I have, all 
along, ſpoken againſt total and ſudden 
changes, as, generally impracticable, ſome- 
times fatal. My opinion. is, that the inſti- 
tutions of human government, like all hu- 
man things, are imperfect; or, however 
perfectly they may be adapted to any preſent 
caſe ; - yet, as the circumſtances of moſt 
caſes are. fluctuating, thoſe proviſions will 
require variation and improvement. 

_ Wris. 

Allowing 1 this; and that the ſtate of this 
country is as you have deſcribed it: what, 
do you think, is to be done? 

PHILOSOPHER, | 

| You will allow, that there muſt remain, 
ſomewhere, a power of remedying abuſes ; 
and making any neceſſary alterations and im- 
provements: this, in my opinion, muſt 
ariſe from the people, 


: 
| 
x 
| 
| 
| 
N 
x 
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|  CovnTIER. 
Let it be ſo; for, I long to know, low 


you will bring that reſpectable body to act: 
I mean, the people of the Britiſh 1 


as TP are at this day. | 1 
| PitLOSOPHER. 1 
I Qmean the fame people, as, to the beſt of 


my knowledge, they are at this day: for I 


would have as little to do as poſſible with 
Imaginary folks. I muft confeſs, that the 
people, in general, appear to me ſo igno- 
rant, that they can be ſaid, only to feel 
when they are happy or miſerable; and not 
to underſtand the cauſes of their being ſo. 


This is the caſe of all the common people in 


the world. Theſe feelings, however, con- 
out an attention to which, it is impoſſible it 
ſhould be beneficial. They are, always, able 


to expreſs them, though they may not _ 
| me Ebaſey: from which they ariſe. 


CoukrIERk. 


A ic they do not Khow the cauſes, how uin 
they provide proper remedies? :: 


4 
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PHILOSOPHER. | 


1 think the people, hardly ever, capable 
of providing thoſe remedies, eſpecially, in 
an empire of confiderable extent; and when 
many movements are neceſſary to a * 
effect on the community. 

Cx ROMAN. | 

1 do not ſee what you would have done; 
unleſs you wiſh to have the country divided 
into many little republics.: and then the peo- 
ple will have all the conſequence, which ow 
ſeem to think they ſhould have. 

PHtiLO80PHER, 

0 wiſh what I may; you wow! 
could not accompliſh ſuch a ſcheme. But 
I do not wiſh it; and I muſt remind you, 
that I am not forming communities in the 
air. If I was of ſufficient conſequence z 
or could make myſelf attended to; my ambi- 
tion would be gratified, by being able to 
ſuggeſt hints to thoſe. who have the greateſt 
capacities, and the higheſt employments in 
our country; ſuch as might be of ſervice to 
them, in reſtoring its- credit, and happineſs. 

The 
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The kingdom is, already divided, and 

formed into parts, in which the people might 

have an influence, more agreeable to the pre- 

ſent ſtate of things, and more conducive to 

public happineſs, - than that which would 

ariſe from ſmall republics. < It were good, 

my lord Bacon ſaith, that men, in their in- 

| naovations, would follow the example of 
| time, which, indeed, innovateth greatly, 

but quietly; and by degrees ſcarce to be 

perceived: for otherwiſe, whatever is new, 

is unlooked for; and ever it mends ſome, 

and pairs others.“ The diviſions of the 

country, which now ſubſiſt, therefore ſhould 

ſtill be adhered to; becauſe they will ſerve 

every good purpoſe which we want to have 

_ accompliſhed ; they have remained for ages; 
and the people have been accuſtomed to them. 

I mean thoſe of counties, hundreds, and 
ttithings; the civil officers. of the diviſions 
retaining their names, and many of the 

powers of their oſſices; but to be all elec- 

tive, by ballot, in each diviſion. The per- 
* who filled thoſe offices, would, of 


courſe, 
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courſe, be of the beſt ſenſe and character ; 
"whoſe reſidence among the people, would 
enable them to know what: was their beſt 
intereſt, and to expreſs their general ſenti- 
ments. "RF 1 
"1 Covnrixx. | 
And ſo, theſe tithingmen, and high con- 
ſtables are to be our legiſlators. 


PHILOSOPHER. 


No :—but the materials of all laws, ſhould 
be collected from them; and digeſted into 
form, and ſuited to the general intereſt, by 
perſons independant of ſmaller diviſions, and 
who are deputed by larger ones; ſuch as 
counties, and, perhaps, ſome boroughs. 
Theſe ſhould conſult, and act in conjunc- 
tion with the nobility and the king. - In 
ſhort, the legiſlature ſhould be as it'is now, 
the king, lords, and commons in parliament 
aſſembled, 
 CLERGYMAN. 


But how is this ſenate to be obtained? 
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1 e the material parts e 


a king, and the houſe of lords; and I 


have no reaſon, but to wiſh their conti- 
nuance ; ſome proviſions being made againſt 
the abuſe of their prerogatives and privi- 
lages. A H of C there muſt be; 


but ſomething different from the preſent.” 


WuHis. 
No doubt :—but how will you procure it ? 
PHILOSOPHER. 
Bose the civil offices filled up, as I 


have faid, the deputies for the H—— of 


C might be choſen by the eivil officers ; 

or by the freeholders, and freemen them- 

feives, 8 5 ballot, and once a year. 
WII. 

Andi this is your ſilent work of politled 


reformation ; thus, you avoid innovation? 


PritosOPHER. 
As much as I can. I do not give you my 


thoughts as the beſt that may be conceived. 
My. lord Bacon's direction is undoubtedly 


good; and I ſhould be glad to ſee it liverally 
2 _ obſerved; 
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obſerved ;/ and all the cauſes of our gtrievan- 
ces removed. If you can let the cauſes re- 
main, and remove the effects, I ſhall be 
very. content : or, if you can point out'a 
better method than I do; and with leſs 
change and innovation; I ſhall rejoice in 
giving it the preference, We all complain 
of the ſtate of things, Every man ſhould 
think of ſome regulations for it. In a mul- 
titude of opinions; we ſhould, probably, 
find the right one: at leaſt, we ſhould keep 
up a ſpirit of enquiry; which would be 
much more beneficial than an indolent ac- 
quieſcence, and effeminate deſpair. , 
R Warts. 

I do not wiſh to ſee this fpirit damped ; 
and I am pleaſed at hearing of any well in- 
tended plans for the improvement of our 
affairs, But I cannot help objecting to 
yours; I da not mean that it is not well 
intended, and plauſible ; but that it is viſio- 
nary and impracticable. It is almoſt impoſ- 
fible to change the cuſtoms of a large kings 
dom e you may prove them to be per- 


nicious 
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nicious ones. - Our ſtate, ſeems to be like 
that of ſome patients in the gout ; who are 
obliged to. continue the habits which gave 


the Ree though it Wü death. 


PhilosornRR. | 
b. baye been, ſometimes, of that opinion 
myſelf: and thought, the. utmoſt our ſtate- 
phyſicians could do, was to apply ſome le- 
nitives to ſooth our uneaſineſs, and to leſſen 
the wretchedneſs of our diſſolution. I hope, 


| this i is not the truth ; and that we can bear 


ſome material changes i in our habits and man- 


ners; and recover to a conſiderable degree 
of vigor and happineſs. My method may 


not be the beſt, to bring about this purpoſe : 
and, I, only, think it the beſt that has been 


yet pointed out, | 
Courier. | 
Doctors differ: and the patient s beſt chance 


* recovery, ariſes from the poſſibility of 


their not agreeing to leave him any preſcrip- 
tion. * ws he . * N 
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PHIL OSO PH RR. 257 
I have ſo little opinion of my ſkill, that 
J would not offer one, if I thought, it was 
to even be tried. I repeat to you, that my 
utmoſt wiſh is to excite others to employ 
their thoughts in the ſame mannet; who, 
in every reſpect, ''muſt be better qualified 
than I am. The preſent ſtate of our public 
affairs is, on all hands, allowed to be per- 
plexing, and dangerous. No ſubject of 
conſideration, to an Engliſhman, can be of 
equal importance; and every man ſhould 
endeavor to furniſh his hint. Interdum 
bulgus rectum v det. No man's advice 
ſhould be overlooked : by giving him atten- 
tion, if you ſhould not think proper to 
adopt his opinion, you engage his heart in 
the intereſt of his country. | 
Wis, 

What you ſay is very true: and [ raiſe 
objections to your plan, only to put you 
upon rendering it practicable and beneficial. 
I think a better method of preventing venal 
elections, would be, by proviſions in acts 

—_—— i. Þ of 


from our preſent p——t, I admit the pro- 


that it would be an innovation: but I think 
_ the. inconveniences attending its firſt intro- 


5 where all their elections are by ballot; and 


— 
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of parliament, rather than by entirely chang- 
ing the mode of electing. An oath might 
be drawn up for the candidate, which a 


man, of no religion or moral honeſty, aud 


who only preſerved the appearance of honor, 


and pretended to the character of a gentle- 


man, could not take, and bribe the electors. 


A ballot, is a new thing; and, therefore, 


to be avoided, upon your own. principle of 
not innovating. Beſides, among the common 
people, it would produce the worſt vices, 


falſchood, hypocrify and treachery. 


- PHILOSOPHER, _ 

1 ſhould 1 extremely glad, to have ſuch 
an oath as you mention, offered to every 
candidate; and I believe it would have very 
good effects. But I do not expect ſuch a thing 


priety of one of your objections to a ballot; 


duction, would be recompenſed by the ad- 
vantages that would follow, In Venice, 


where 
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where for ſeven or eight” hundred years, it 
has preſerved them entitely free from the 
corruption we complain of, it was introduced 
with ſome difficulty ; but it is, now, conſi- 
dered, as the principal regulation, which 
has given duration, ſtrength and prof- 
perity to ſuch a government, in ſuch a 
ſituation as that of the Venetians. It does 
not appear, then; that it is at all likely to 
produce the conſequences, you mention : 
nay, it is more likely to Jefſen the number 
of vices in the people. They would hardly 
ever be tempted to ſell their "intereſts; be- 
cauſe few candidates would chuſe to truſt a 
man whom he bad corrupted, in a ballot, 
where he might follow his own inclination, 


and ſecure his bribe, I am certain the con- 5 


| ſequences cannot poſſibly be ſo bad as thoſe 
of the preſent method of bribery and corrup- 
tion.—But, it does not ſignify to me, what 
honeſt method is taken, as long as a houſe 
| of commons i is returned by the fron; uncor- 
. voice of the * 8 
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4; WIIC. | | 
"Bug I think,” you ſaid, it ſhould be clefted 
once a year. This would certainly create 
vaſt trouble, and expence: and the infal- 
lible conſequence. would be, that all candi- 


dates of moderate fortunes would be ſhut 
_ _  qut; and thoſe of great ones, or their tools, 


wow always be choſen, 
| PHILOSOPHER," 
Not if the candidates were to be at none 


| of the expence of elections. This, falling 
upon the people themſelves, would be greatly 


leſſened from what it is now; and, as well 


. - as the trouble, would be chearfully born for 
the benefit which would ariſe from them. 


Sf ATI NE COURTIER, . 

Well; now you have made a Houſe of 
Commons; what is to follow? 

4 PHILOSOPHER, 

25 1 not yet done with the H. of 
Sh. — The members, being choſen, 
ſhould be liable to receive inſtructions; to have 
their paſt conduct examined into at the end 


of the year; and to be diſmiſſed or conti- 


nued, 


* 
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nued, as they were approved or diſapproved 
of by the people; who, by aſſembling them- 
' ſelves, or by appointing their immediate 
delegates, would be able to judge and deter- 
mine on their conduct, 


| CLlerGYMAN. 
I ſuppoſe, you think ſuch a houſe, would 
be ſafe from the influence of corruption ? 


3 PHILOSOPHER. 

The only ſecurity againſt corruption, 
where public virtue is wanting, is a duration 
of parliaments, the ſhorteſt poſſible; and it 
would be effectual, almoſt, to infallibility. 
It would be worth no man's while, to have 
a ſeat in parliament only for a year, to cor- 
rupt a county or a borough, except a Corniſh 
one; ſuch as, upon my ſcheme, would not 
exiſt, I mean, that it would not be worth 
while, in the ſenſe of our parliamentary 
Jn... 

CouRTIER. | 

It is my opinion, that, upon ſuch a plan, 

you would have no o Houſe a> Commons. 


D 3 
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"3 - PHILOSOPHER, 

1 * not think ſo.—In a trading country, 
1 will allow, that intereſt is a prevailing 
principle; more ſo, than in one without 
trade. Money, the great object of commerce, 
becomes a title to diſtinction; and its in- 
fluence on public ſpirit, on manners, and 

religion is, nearly, alike.—In the church; 
with your leave, Sir; it is not uncommon ts 
hear a ſpruce candidate talk of his hopes of 
preferment, with the higheſt reliſh of gain. 
Every thing becomes mercantile, in ſome 
meaſure, But, as it would be uncandid and 
unjuſt to ſay, that the church has not been, 
or cannot be ſupplied with men of real reli- 
gion; ſo it would be to ſay, that the Houſe 
of Commons cannot be ſupplied with men 
of integrity; and, who, having ſufficient 
. fortunes for their ranks, would ſerve their 
| country without a bribe. In moral caſes, 
we often, owe our ſecurity to the abſence of 
temptations. It is the ſame. in political 

ones : and it will ever be prudent to remove 
| them | in the . and the other. Indeed, 
on | thoſe 


- 
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thoſe virtues are the moſt glorious which 
preſerve men amidſt temptations; but they 
fall to the ſhare of only a few perſons, both 
in public and private life, and to them in 
few inſtances. In the regulations of govern- 
ment, the buſineſs of a legiſlator is to guard 
againſt all poſſible. vices: he is never to give 
credit for the influence of any probable vir- 
tues : for, when he has left room for them, 
and they do not appear; the conſequence is 
miſchievous: but, when he has provided 
for their abſence; the evil is not material 
in the failure of one or more of them; and, 
if they come to his aid, their influence is 
highly beneficial ; and procures a degree of 
extraordinary happineſs which he had not 
depended upon. The preſent method of 
filling up the H of C——, ſuppoſes 
honor in the candidates, and integrity in the 
electors: but, if both ſhould be deſtitute of 
the virtues they are ſuppoſed to have, the 
end of the inſtitution is loſt, 


_ 
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24 | - Ws. . ; der 
WY is FA * in the caſe of the pre- 


8 = h—ſe, The remedy which you have 


hinted at, would be - ſufficient ; but I am 
ſtill of opinion, that it cauld not * intro- 
Auced, 
ParLosornz: 
It may be ſo. To me, however, the 
difficulty does not ſeem very great; not fo 


great, but it ought to be got over, when the 
public happineſs is in danger. What ſhould 


prevent their people from aſſembling in pa- 
riſhes or tithing or hundreds, &c. profeſſedly 
on public buſineſs. In the loweſt aſſemblies, 


there would generally be ſome men of know- 


ledge, and temper, who might regulate their 


zeal, and inform them when they: wanted 


pq. 
 CouRTIER. 


| FT his - would make the kingdom ſwarm 


with politicians ; and their meetings would 
frequently exhibit Hobbes's ſtate of nature, 
where every thing-would be determined by 


club-law; and all would be confuſion and 


. 
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anarchy. If you could fuppoſe theſe aſſem- 
blies ever-ſo orderly ; thoſe of hundreds and 
counties would haye ſuch numbers that 
every one ſhould be furniſhed with a ſpeak- 
ing trumpet to make his ſpeech, and to aſſiſt 
in the public buſineſs, | 
"I" PHILOSOPHER, 

T never meant that all the people of a 
county or hundred ſhould meet together on 
public buſineſs. I have expreſly ſaid, that 
the inhabitants of a tithing, ſhould chuſe 
their decennary, who is to repreſent them in 
the hundred; where two or more may be 

choſen to repreſent the hundred in the 
county. In this manner, there could be no 
numerous aſſemblies; and no confuſion ; 
the ſentiments of all the people in the king- 
dom might be eaſily and peaceably taken, 
and laid before their repreſentatives in par- 

liament, 
Waris, 

This does not ſeem to me to help us at 

all; for it ſuppoſes a ſtate of things, and a 

method of proceeding which does not, and is 

a not 


provide another, you ſhould remove this, 


but it is ſeldom expedient that they ſhould 
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not likely to take place. For we have now, a 
. of C-—— brought together in a dif- 
| ferent manner from that which you would have 

_ purſued: you ſay our grievances ariſe moſtly 


from this: one would think; before you 


PH41LOSOPHER. 
Wen the kg will not diſſolve the 
p—t, the people only have the power: 


exert that power. I believe it would be at- 
tended with bad conſequences at this * 
"6 Wuts, 
Then there is an end of your reformation. 
Los the preſent H—— of C-— continue, 


and under its preſent influence; and I will 


defy you, or even an angel from Heaven, to 


reſtore our tranquillity and happineſs, | 


i PHILOSOPHER, 
as the ſenſe of the people could be 
obtained in the method I propoſed ; or in 
any'! better « one, | 
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And ſuppoſe the public opinion to be ſuch 
as yours and nope of the conduct of. the 
W of C —. ö 

0 | Wer, 

Vary _- 
P Auxosor hkk. 

Every member might be inſtructed, that 
the preſent H, being elected for ſeven 
years, ſhould fit out its time: but, it 
ſhould be required, that a bill be brought 
in, to limit the duration of future par- 
liaments to a year only. This, being 
the general ſenſe of the people, it ſhould 
be repreſented as the foundation of a law; 
an inattention. to which to be unpatdon- 
able at a future election. That then, 
having ſpoken in favor of ſuch a law, 
and endeavoured, in every proper way, to 
procure -it, ſhould be the condition, on 
which every candidate ſhould be elected, 
| perfectly free; and without which he ſhould 
not be elected at all. What is there in this 
impracticable, or difficult ? And, why ſhould- 
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it not be attended with che moſt deſirable 


ee ? 
War G. 


"The difficulty and miſchief wr 1 have | 
hinted at ſtill remain. The preſent H 
will fit many years; ; and, if it goes on, 
as it has begun, will reduce things * 
the power of.any remedy, | 

PHILOSOPHER. | 

| Such aſſociations ſubſiſting, it would not 
venture to. do miſchief. And, perbaps,. if 
any alterations ſhould be made in the conſti- 
tution, they had better be ſome years, than 
ſome days only under conſideration. Indeed, 
I ſhould have no objection, if the ſpirit of 


the people would carry them through; and 
they could keep their temper; to have the 


country call back their offending members 
immediately, and chuſe others in their room, 


But this is a meaſure bordering on violence; 
it would give a pretence to violence on the 


other ſide : and nothing but miſchief would 
de the conſequence, 
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And the, other, which you propoſe, 
would be a meaſure to take place at ſo diſtant 
a time; that, if the people could now be 
brought to give inſtructions, in the manner 
you mention, when the time of election 
comes, they will have forgotten their former 
ſentiments; loſt their zeal; and be as open 
to corruption as ever. 

P Hos HER. 

They would not be ſuffered to forget their 
ſentiments; or to loſe their zeal; by con- 
verſation, and by writings, their ſpirit 
would be ſufficiently kept up; and they 
would be better inſtructed, than they could 
be for any ſudden event. 

Waris, 
- But, ſuppoſing all theſe things may be 
done by the people: do you think admini- 
ſtration would ſuffer the aſſociations you 
mention? Are there not clauſes in our laws 
againſt unlawful. aſſemblies, under which 
they would fall 7. 


| neſs, The ſociety'of the Supporters of the 
| Bill of Rights is an example: I do not 
mean, in their dinners ; but nn 


yo IS: if it did! 


it; their liberties. would be gone; and thi 
EE deſerve to be ſlaves. 
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PHILOSOPHER. + 
1 believe not. Indeed, there can be none; 


"to hinder - the freeholders and citizens of 


this country from meeting upon any buſi- 


power of meeting. 
Ward. | 


Adininifiraticn has done things as violent; 


as to adjudge ſuch, meetings unlawful, and 


riotous; ; and to diſperſe. them by the wien 


PuHO8O RAR. 5 


„ * 


Wm. 


Pruriotonizs, WS LOANS: 
Iß it did; and the people would fubmit to 


ati WIe. | * 
hat would. you have them 1 
CobRrI Rx JA 
eee 
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CLERGYMAN, = 
God forbid, we ſhould have a civil war] 


Peso. 
Tory, God forbid it, as warmly 8 


: but Gad farbid, rather that we ſhould 
be re, into ſlavery; and that every 
thing ſhould be forced upon us, by the dread 
of bullets. Indeed, the army, now, gives 
apprehenſion and uneaſineſs to many per- 
fons; but it cannot, yet, create any laſting 
TT if the people chuſe to provent it, 

COURTIER: 
The people are great and mighty, in your 
eſtimation : and, -if they would but follow 


your advice, moſt happy conſequences wauld 
enſue, 


| Pangeerunn. 
If they will not follow. my advice; I ſhall 
| conelude that my advice is not fit for them. 
CoURTIER. 
That is very-modeſt. 
PuncsorRER. 
Not ſa modeſt, perhaps, as you imagine, 
U have, already, hinted my opinion, that 


every 
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every people is, nearly, as happy as it de- 
ſerves" to be; becauſe its happineſs is, for 
the moſt part, in its own power, There 
are difficulties,” frequently, thrown in its 
way z. ſo there are, in the way of private 
perſons; and, in all nature, happineſs 
ſeems to be the fruit of labor; ſometimes,” 
of miſery. A people, like an individual, 
that will be frightened at difficulties, muſt 
reſt contented with what others may allot 
them; and be, often, ill-uſed,- and in- 
ſulted, in the poſſeſſion of its . and 
e allowance. | 
CouxrIER. 
5 = 

Ves to arms !\—Why not? Who will 
ay, we muſt not, to arms, if we find 
arms to be employed againſt us ?—But it is 
not «neceſſary at this time; at leaſt in the 
' ſenſe you mean, Tt would be prudent, 
however, to form ſuch a ſcheme, as would 

counteract one which is ſaid to be in for- 
wardneſs, in the hands of adminiſtration, 
* 4 8 that 


that of introducing a military government. 


—[ am far from inſinuating, that this was 
| the firſt intention of raiſing an army. We 


owe the eſtabliſhment, and increaſe of our 
ſtanding army, principally, to King Wil- 
liam ; and the princes of the houſe of Hr; 
ho were greater friends to liberty, and 
greater enemies to the tyranny of a military 
government, than any of their predeceffors ; 
Alfred alone perhaps, excepted. But they 
had been born and educated on the conti- 
nent; they brought over with them the pre- 
poſſeſſions of their education: they had great 
military talents; and they were, always, in 
connections, that required an army. Their 
acceſſion to the throne, had been happy 
events to this kingdom. There was; there- 
fore, a national gratitude, and complaiſancez 
in maintaining, and increaſing an army, 
which, however convenient for the fupport 
of thoſe. connections, was neither allowed 


by the conſtitution of this country, nor con- 


ſiſtent with- its preſervation, and happineſs. 
Fheſe princes, and their miniſters, ſeemed to 
Parr II. E | have 


— 
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have no-conception of what might have WA 
our naval ſtrength ; they, probably, under- 
ſtood but little of our naval affairs; and our 
ſhips were, but ſeldom, ſo effectually em- 
ployed as they might have been. do not 
mention theſe things, to reflect on men, 
' whoſe memories I greatly reſpect, But they 
had their failings and miſtakes, which, how- 
ever we may excuſe, we need not unt ar 


adhere to. 
WIICS. 


Would you attribute the army to our late 
princes 1 when all the world knows, it 
has been maintained and increaſed for the 
ſupport of, what the nation conſidered as the 


fp common cauſe ; the balance of power; and 


| the preſervation of the peace and liberties of 
Europe. | 

3 ' PHILOSOPHER. | 
I believe that balance of power to be an 
imaginary thing, which never actually took 
place in Europe. If it were ever ſo real; 

and we were ever ſo much concerned for its 

Lappert; our — would be to employ 

| wats our 


. o 
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our natural ſtrength, and to give, only, that 
aſſiſtance, which our ſituation and eircum- 
ſtances favored the moſt. 
CouxrIER. ä 
Why ſhould not our ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances admit of an army ? 


PHILOSOPHER, 
; Becauſe an army is inconſiſtent with that 
liberty, which we claim, and endeavor to 


enjoy. 
CoURTIER, 

In a ſtrict ſenſe, it may be ſo; but, in 
human affairs, we can ſeldom adhere to what 
is abſolutely beſt ; and, we are often reduced 
to a neceſſity of doing things, improper in 
themſelves ; becauſe they are expedient, and 
becauſe we can think of no others. 

PHILOSOPHER, 


Whatever is admitted to be improper, 
cannot be deemed expedient, But there is 
not in the preſent caſe, the common pre- 
tence of expediency. I ſpeak, without any 


intention to reflect on the bravery of our 
e we might have ſerved our allies as 
222 effectually 
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_ «feRtually. without them, as with them. In 
the gen ral ſcene of contention, armies are 
never wanting, if we have money to pay them ; 

and we may, always, for the ſame expence, 
bring into the field.a, much greater number” 
of auxiliary forces, than of our own. 

„ CLERGYMAN. 
think, Sir, if we always employed foreign 
forces, and ſuppreſſed the military ſpirit of 
the nation, there might be Caſes in which 
we en repent of it. 
PP MrosornER. 
= am ſo far from wiſhing to ſuppreſs the mi- 
lay ſpivit of the nation; that I lamentiit as 
the principal inconvenience of having an 
army, chat it renders the exertion of 'that- 
ſpirit apparently unneceſſary,—In the preſens 
ate of the world; it has, always, been my 
opinion, that the man who gives up his 
arma, gives up the beſt proof (to be produced 
4 an argumentum,” ad hominem) of his 
nicht to liberty. Every man ſhould. be, as 
every; Jeu was at the re- building of: the 
| nee wicht bis arms in * and his 
j | tools 
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tools in the other : for, whenever he commits 
his protection to another, he appoints a 
maſter, from whoſe tyranny, it will be, 
probably, in un that he fhall m to 

eſcape, | 


Wars, 
This, I believe, is the moſt impracticable 
hint, you have yet given, that of making us 


all ſaldiers, | 
PHILOSOPHER. 


I haye only to ſay, that the man who 
will not be a ſoldier, deſerves to be a ſlave, 


Wis, 

But, how is it, practicable to an ta 
any good purpoſe? The beſt reaſon. for a 
ſanding army is, that without it, we ſhould, 
on an emergency, have no army at all, that 
would be of any uſe to face the diſciplined 
troops of our neighbors; that the military 
art is arrived at ſo high a degree of refine» 
ment and perfection, that it requires à great 
part of a ſoldier's life to become acquainted 
with it, 


/ 
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- PHILOSOPHER, 

'1 do not believe, there are ſufficient rea- 
* for, ſuch an opinion. I have attended 
at ſeveral reviews; and though I am not a 
military man, I can perceive that a. great 
part of the diſcipline is unneceſſary, becauſe 
it does not conduce to a main end, or to 
the execution of any of the purpoſes for 
which an army is brought into the field. 


| CounT1ER. 

Here you might have to encounter ſome 
of the greateſt geniuſes of the age; many of 
whom, would deſire no better ſport, than 
an opportunity of meeting you in the field, 


and convincing you, by their military rhe- 


toric, that a very good philoſopher, may be 
a very had ſoldier: and that the manceuvres 
of the cloſet, * yield the Ane to eee 
of ** field. | 
. 0 | PurLpsoPHER, | 
1 ſhould not declare my own opinion on 
this ſubject, if I had not known a perſon of 
great military experience in the ſame way , 
of thinking, He ſaid to me and others at 
| | a mock- 
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a mock-engagement, that, while the men 
were ſhewing their tricks; a few ſteady 
companies, acquainted with the neceſſary 
principles of diſcipline, and under the con- 
duct of a man of military ſkill, might deſtroy 
the greateſt part of them. The military art 
is, undoubtedly, brought to a very great 
perfection: but a conſiderable part of it, is 
for parade, and to keep the men employed. 
— lf it were not ſo: it would not require, 
to learn it, any degree of trouble, or ſpace 
of time, which, almoſt every man might 
not command, The firſt rudiments of the 
art;  marchings keeping - ranks ; forming 
the uſeful columns, and figures of defence 
and offence, might ſoon be learnt ;. and, 
being frequently practiſed, and made to 
ſupply the place of our common, unmean- 
ing, and brutal diverſions, would ſoon be- 
come as eaſy to the people as they now are to 
the beſt regular troops. When any real im- 
provement is made by our neighbors, it is only 
to take the ſame pains we, now, do to change 

| E 4 the 
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the faſhion of our hair, or to learn a cotillon; 


r the improvement is ours. 
| WI. f \ 


The accompliſhment of ſuch a ebenes as 


wp if it be practicable, would certainly 
be attended with great trouble; and would 
not have its effects in many years. 
1 PHILOSOPHER. 

| Some perſons are mightily afraid of trou- 
ble; and yet they muſt obſerve, that nothing 
worth having is to be obtained without it. 
It might be ſometime, beſore-we became 
our own maſters, and the real protectors of 
dur families, and our country : the ſooner, 
therefore, we began to qualify ourſelves, the 


Oe, 
0 | . CouRTIER. 


But, pray, how 1s this n to be en- 
tered upon 5 
© PHILOSOPHER, 


11 is entered upon, already. We have, 
only, to enlarge the militia, ſo as to take 
in a greater number of the people; to have 


them exerciſed, in regiments, twice a year, 
for 


* 
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for a month each time; and in companies, 
one half-day of every week; and my ſcheme 
would be accompliſhed. 

Wuits, 
| Commerce, and agriculture are much 
obliged to you for inventing this ſcheme, 
which would take off the laboring people a 
fourth "me of their whole time, 

PHILOSOPHER. , 
* yy leſs time + wall probably be ſufficient. 
Wuis, 

But, I belieye it had been ſaid, with good 
reaſon, that ſuch a general militia would be 
impracticable ; and if it was not fo, it would 
certainly | be injurious in a commercial coun» 


try. 
PHILOSOPHER. 

I think it would not be impracticable: the 
preſent militia ſcheme may certainly be en- 
larged. It would be injurious only at its 
firſt introduction; and that only to trade, 
In a little time, it would be beneficial even 
to trade, by ſecuring that civil liberty, and 
national reputation, without which it can- 
not flouriſh long. 5 
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Ty” CouRTIER, | 

| But, gentlemen, what is to be done with 

the army ? | 
PHILOSOPHER. 

/ What moſt conſiderate and impartial men, 
wiſh to have done with it. It may be leſſened 
gradually, and diſbanded; ſome of the 
guards, perhaps; the regiments of horſe; 
and the train of artillery excepted. The men 
ſhould be ordered home, with part of their 
pay, during their lives, for paſt ſervices. 
They ſhould be encouraged to attend and 
aſſiſt the diſcipline of the militia; into which, 

they might all incorporate, without loſing 
that pay; and become perſons who ſhould 
have an intereſt in their country, and enjoy 
its ſeveral bleſſings. The officers ſhould be 
ſerved-in the ſame manner; and reſerve the 
ſame rank and pay in the W which 
they had in the army. 

CLERGYMAN, | 

This is plauſible ; but I am of the opinion 
of my friend here, that it requires a kind of 

n and ſo much trouble muſt be 
| taken ; 
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taken; that but few of the people would care 
to engage in it. 
PHILOSOPHER, 

I ſhould be ſorry to think ſo; becauſe I 
am firmly of opinion, that if ſome meaſures of 
this Kind ; perhaps different from, and much 
better than mine; be not taken; our liber- 
ties muſt be totally loſt, Whether there 
be, or be not, a deſign, in any perſons to 
enſlave us, and to ſuppreſs the rough and 
uncourtly ſpirit of liberty ; it is very certain, 
things are in ſuch a train, that, by their 
natural progreſs, we ſhall, probably, and 
ſoon, become ſubje& to a military and arbi- 
trary government. The power of the crown 
is, daily, though imperceptibly increaſing. 
It commands not yet, in the voice of deſpo- 
tiſm ; but it, gradually, enlarges a perma- 
nent influence, which may, in time, render 
it deſpotic. The collectors of its revenues 
are diſperſed through every corner of the 
land; and hold their places in fact at its 
pleaſure ; every additional tax increaſes their 
number; and, of conſequence, a power 

| already 
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already too great. The army, more imme. 
diately, depends on it; and, whatever may 
be the private ſentiments of the officers or 
men, their military laws may oblige them to 
ſuch a conduct, as will overthrow our con- 
ſtitution, before they are aware that it is in 
danger, Upon our preſent plan, this army 
is not to be leſſened : for we profeſs to be 
guided by the example of our rivals; and 
their military eſtabliſhments are not leſſen- 
ing.—If our ſecurity had wholly depended 
on our army, we ſhould, long ago, have 
been a province. Our ſafety depends, chiefly, 
- on the good condition of the navy ; it may 
be increaſed by having a greater number of 
fortified ports; and would be rendered as 
perfect, as the human condition can well 
be, by a general, and well diſciplined militia. 
How different, our preſent condition. Our 
navy in a ſtate, not to engage, on equal 
terms, with that of the Houſe of Bourbon; 
| Gur fortified harbors few, and far from im- 
pregnable; the county open to invaſion in 
a hundred Oe and to be defended by an 
army; 
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army; brave indeed, and well "diſciplined ; 
but ſmall, and widely diſperſed, Our peo- 
ple, in general, unarmed, enervated, and 
debauched ; inſtead of defending their wives, 
and their children, would, only, lead the 
way in a flight; ſubmit on any terms to the 
conqueror; or ignominioully, fall in a car- 
nage, where the ſoldier would kill his thou- 
ſands with ſecurity to himſelf; and which 
nothing would put an end to, but policy. or 
ſatigue.— This is an event, whieh is more 
than poſſible: it ought to be provided againſt; 
and in ſuch a manner as, at the ſame time 
to-ſecure the internal freedom and happineſs 
of the country, —T ſhould be very happy in 
feeing ſome ſteps taken towards making ſuch 
proviſion, by thoſe who have greater oppor- 
tunities of political knowledge than I have. 
Their plan might be different from mine; 
and much better conceived ; and they might 
derive information, and aſſiſtance from, al- 
moſt, every welt-wiſher to the community. 
While ſuch meaſures are wanted ; and we 
do not hear that they are under conſidera- 

non yz 
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tion; one can hardly forbear ſketching out 
| fome meaſures, which may in ſome parts 
of them, furniſh uſeful hints for * . 
ſervice. | 


Waits. e 

What you ſay, Sir, is very true; and 
the, plan which you have ſketched out, is, 
in ſeveral of its parts, very good. Suppoſe 
it was, in all of them, ever ſo excellent; 
how will you * the people to enter 


| * it? | 
PHILOSOPHER. 8 
I have no ſuch view. I have, more than 
once, told you, that I only wiſh to induce, 
much abler perſons than I can be, to form 
a better than mine; and to ot it in execu- 

they. 
Was. | 

Well; but how do you think, the 3 
might be induced to admit of any ſcheme, 
which would break in upon their preſent 
cuſtoms; though it was propoſed by the 
greateſt man in England; and was, in itſelf, 
the beſt that Nala be — 


* 


\ 
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a PhiLosorRER. 


+ I wiſh I knew that ſecret Our learned 
friend here, is ſenſible, that in the moſt im- 


portant concerns of religion, the difficulty 
does not lie in teaching men what they do not 
know; but in perſuading them to practiſe 
what they do know. It may be very poſſible 
to open the eyes of all the people in this coun- 
try; to ſhew them where their danger lies, 
and how to avoid it; but it may be impoſſible 
to prevail on them to take thoſe ſteps which are 
neceſſary to do ſo, And yet, there are con- 
ſiderations, which may go a great way with 
moſt men. — The great object of human life 
is happineſs: it is the purſuit of all men; 
though all do not place it in the ſame grati- 
fications. In the purſuit, or in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, we cannot diſpenſe with the idea 
of ſecurity. Precariouſneſs, and a high 
probability of being deprived, renders joy- 
leſs our beſt attainments. In a ſtate of affairs, 
where every thing looks cloudy, and mena- 
cing, the moſt virtuous and enchanting 


— are but partially enjoyed. In a 


community, 


- 


any man avoid looking forward to what may 


—_ 
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community, the parts of which are diſcor- 
" Gant and jarring ; where power is, gradually, 
forming into tyranny; where ſplendor daz- 
les, but torments; and every thing looks 
threatening on private peace ; we enjoy our 
friendſhip, and all the pleaſing connections 
of love, with great abatements.—And can 


de the event: or is it wiſdom, blindly to 
meet his approaching fate? Will it not then 
heighten his diſtreſs, to ſee one he loves, 
looking-up to him for protection; when he 
has juſt diſcovered,. that he has none to af- 
ford; and that he has given up one of the 
beſt diſtinctians of a man?—The Toldier, 
to whom he delivered up his arms; and with 
them his courage; his manlineſs, and the 
charge of his ſafety, is, now, in another 
intereſt; and that dependance failing him, 
he ſees no pdſpect, but ſlavery or an in- 
none death, 
| Cour. | 
1 bes you. bans. been lately reading the 
hiſtory of the conqueſt of Mexico; and that 


_- yo are naw got there in imagination. 
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No :I am in England: and J fear in a 
ſcene which will be realiſed, in no very 
long time, —A probable way to prevent it, 
is by inducing men to look forward to the 
natural. conſequences of the preſent ſtate of 
things.—I have often imagined myſelf, in the 
Rate of a happy parent ; having before me, the 
pledges of a real and virtuous love ; the con- 
ſtant objects of my fondeſt attention. While 
anxiouſly careful of their ſafety, and health, 
I regarded them, gradually, forming under 
my hands, with a pleaſure to which no- 
thing on earth is ſuperior: my mind 
never unoccupied by deſigns for their im- 
provement, and introduction into life: I 
looked forward, with pleaſure; and antici- 
58 what I was to feel, at their eſtabliſh- 
ment, and advancement in the world. I 
could not but conſider theſe, as the rewards of 
my anxiety and pains; and acknowledge 

the goodneſs of God, which had made them 
fo ſatisfactory and ho pleaſing—At other 
times, I have changed the ſcene: and the 

PART II. * more 

Feta , | 
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more frequently; $y becauſe it js more agree- 
able to. the preſent | ſituation of men about 
me, I have ſuppoſed myſelf in doubt about 
the fate of thoſe I held ſo dear; 2 to work at 
random; to have |; no views 1 could depend | 
upon ; to ſee a probability that my 1 60 
will be defeated; and to know, that I 2 
bringing up children i either to crouch in 
ſtate of layery or to act and ſuffer | in ſcenes 1 
of confuſion and bloodſhed, —T have though 

in myſelf, what ſubject of conſolation I — 
have recourſe to. If I could' conſider the 
evils before me, as unavoidable misfortunes ; 
the meer diſpenſations of providence; and 
not owing to any ill conduct of my own; I 
might bear them, with reſignation. But, 
1 ſhould not be able to think of them, with- 
. out recolleQing, at the ſame: time, that, they 
might have, been ayoided. If I, as well 
as moſt others of my fellow-ſabjedts, had 
been inattentive to ſome of the moſt material 
duties of a good citizen ; if a few objects, 
only, had engaged my Purſuits, and my 
time; 'and Iv incapable of acting my Party 
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in the moſt important, and intereſting. Tir=. 
oumſtances of a community: a ſenſe of eri- 
minal negligence, as the cauſe of my cala- 
mities, would give them, double their na- 
tural power of tormenting me. 
puns 74  ACOURTEER; ht a © or 

All the fruits of an das tao» 
much at leiſure ; and on rainy days; ©: {4 


] 
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I believe, however, they deſeribe very! 
nearly the caſes of en perſons in this! 
e. D HET Nenn Hud 
I am very ſure, there are, in my acquain- 
tance, many young perſons who remain 
ſingle; for this reaſon, that they winlbhor 
multiply upon them, miſeries that mau 
take place. Others heſitate; and are not 
free from anguiſh, where it is almòſt / linphſa 
fible to be uneaſy, in the 'neat View" ef the 
happieſt union, in the ipleaſitig/\moiiders:o8 
ſueceſsful love I have known! Pant 
ment the proſpects which! opened for their 
ehildfen All theſs/ unhappy people edh be 
3 only by themſelves. They. frotild 
F 2 act 


— 
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dat for themſelves and their children, upon 
. a larger plan, than they have hitherto pur- 
ſued ; they ſhould endeavor to open their 
hearts to public ſpirit, a love of their coun- 
try; and in every purſuit, to conſider them- 
{elves as parts of a community : they ſhould 


endeavour to become brave, generous, manly ; 


able to fight for and protect the weak, and 
the helpleſs, and to ſecure the public li- 
| berty, and happineſs. They might not 
become ſo rich, as they now hope to be: 

but, every man would be his own maſter ; 

be able to defend; his family, and his pro- 
perty; and would have no occaſion to pay 
a ſoldier for * and uncertain pro- 


MY Cuenovuan, ; 
E Sets wank attend to hints of 
' his kind. I hope, however, that your deſccip- 
tion of the ſtate of ſome of your acquain- 
_ would not ſuit many other people. 
+ PHILOSOPHER, . 

| T ie would mal yoople of 16- 
LG OE ſo attached to 
the 
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the preſent- adminiſtration 3 or ſo thought- 
leſs, as not to ſee, that our trade is lefſen- 
ing; and what is worſe, the number of our 


people. They muſt think, that theſe are 


evils which will not go off of themſelves: 
they muſt be removed by wiſdom, and con- 
trivance: no ſuch virtues can, now, be 
faid to be generally employed for theſe pur- 
poſes: and, how, can men avoid being ap- 
prehenfive ?—The apparent defigns, and 
actions of adminiſtration, are ſuch as dif- 
fuſe diſcontent, and contempt of govern- 
ment; and, to a cool, and candid obſerver, 
things muſt appear to be in no way of im- 
provement, but rather of degeneracy, and 
confuſion, I do not think, therefore, that 
conſiderate men can purſue plans of public 
and private happineſs, with calmneſs, and 
pleaſure, in ſuch circumſtances. For my 
own” part, I confeſs myſelf ſo thoroughly 
poſſeſſed with theſe apprehenſions, that they 
affect, in ſome meaſure, all my enjoyments. 
J keep them, as, much as poſſible, out of 
my private, and friendly connections; and » 

| F 3 ; vr * 
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vet, Jean never aſſiſt in any deſign; the 


effects of which are future, though it be 
the moſt humane, or generous, and the 


pleaſure attending it the higheſt that can 
be, without feeling a tranſient anguiſh at 


the intruſion of a thought, that theſe effects 
will. probably, never take place. Schemes 
of publie advantage, ornament,” and gran- 


deurg uſed to give me great pleaſure. 1 


was anxious for the completion of the plan 
for the improvement of our roads: and con- 
templated the vaſt undertaking with the de- 


Akt I ever had in any thing fo uſeful and or- 
namental to my country. The grand, and 
beneficial deſigns of inland navigation, I 

' Have attended to with, : almoſt, the ſame 
concert with-ithoſe who were immediately 


irttereſted in them. In theſe caſes, T exulted - 


in the ſpirit of my country, and in the noble 


application of its wealth. I contemplated, 


in fancy, the addition, in various ways, 
_  'which theſe things would make to gur con- 
venience and happineſs ; with what advan. 


1 our children would ſucceed us; how 
a 3 grateful» 
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grateful to our memories; and how deſi rous 
to improve and to enjoy what we left them. 
All this pleafure i is now, in a great mea- 
ſure, loſt to me. I can hardly hope, that 
my countrymen will have the virtue to pre- 
ſerve, what they and their fathers have taken 
ſo much pains to acquire; and I, often, 
imagine theſe works in ruins; our roads 
neglected or broken up; our canals choaked; 
and viewed, with all thoſe-melancholy-re- 
| flections; which we have, often, made, in 
tracing the remains of Athens and Rome. 
New ſtructures; new towns, as it were, 
ſtarting up, ſuddenly, abgut me, in all the 
neighbourhood of this ormous capital; 
diſturb the peace of my evcning's walk; 
What are theſe mad people doing] I often 
ſay.— They are inlarging the materials of 
an immenſe ruin; they are adding houſe to 
houſe, and increaſing their property, while 
they never think of what may be neceſſary to 
preſerve them —I carry this humor, home 

with me; it leſſens my domeſtic enjoyments; 
+ and damps my ſocial hours, I conſider the 
F 4 con- 


' . night in the open air; or, by any of the 


— 
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conveniences of life, ariſing from the various 
effects of human art, as evils, when no 
proviſion is made for their continuance. The 
contrivances are inſinite, and exquiſitely 
formed ; but they are evils ; unleſs the pto- 
viſion for their ſecurity be proportionably 
good, and to be certainly depended upon, 
While the mind is deprived of its brutal 
Courage, it ſhould be ſupplicd with one more 
temperate and manly, under the direQion of 
wiſdom, and virtue; while the body is ren- 
dered leſs robuſt, it ſhould be improved in 
ta bear the accllents and misfortunes of 
a diſturbed and ruinous ſtate of things; 
we ſhould be, continually, increaſing our 
ſecurity againſt it. The child of a farmer, 
would, now perhaps, be killed by lying a 


common hardſhips of a time of confuſion ; © 


sc chen, would become of our fine la- 


| dies; and fine gentlemen ! Ne 
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CounT1ER. 

Ay und what would me 
bi loſophers? 

PHILOSOPHER. 


* * ;—we ſhould all fink under any 
great public misfortune, and yet we do not 
ts | 

CLERGYMAN. 

By the way z—are not theſe things, 2 
ſecurity to our peace? I mean, that our peo- 
ple are ſo fond of their various means of 
indulgence, and ſo ſenſible to the conveni- 


ences and refinements of their preſent ſtatez 
- qi eee eee 
— 


** Putz Osor HNA. 
R they will give up what 
they intend to preſerve. —l plainly perceive 
the. force. of what you hint at: for I often 
hear men ſay, * We do not ſeem to know 
© when we are well; we wallow in riches 
© and pleaſures: and, why ſhould we be un- 
< ealy in ſuch circumſtances : let the miniſtry 
6 be devils, if we can be merry * 
6 if 
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© if we fall out, and come to blows, we are 


5 & ſureto change our condition for the worſe.” 
— This kind of talk is ſo futile and ſillv, it 


hardly deſerves a ſerious Unfwer, No man, 
in his ſenſes, would wiſh another to quarrel 


with his enjoyments;” and yet, he may de- 


ſpiſe him in the heighth of them, while he is 


inattentive to dangers that ſurround him, and 
| he is likely. malate erarag bo we into 


_ £1 - nee 1 erb Nn 
Þ mam d DE. 
7 3 ſor interrupting you digit 
but, I think, that the great property of men; 
in general, among us ; and, eſpecially the 
fortunes which are depoſited in the funds; 
will be a great check upon the paſſions of the 


people, and d der ene and 8 | 


n Purosor hz. 


Th hs be trüe, in one ente. wet 


| er bite Wehe, will | prevent a great 


ay perſdhis from Engaptilg in any ſchemes, 


off which aditinittratlon may frown, Public 


kredit, they'fay, Wöuld be Yeftroye, on the 
fo — It mighe be injurbd, 
| pe 
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At leaſt for a time, by the. beſt conducted 
civil war. But we hope never to ſee ſo great 
a calamity. Every man ſhould do all in his 
power to avoid it, not by bearing public in- 
Jories, and only looking on, while the con- 
ſtitution is gradually deſtroyed; but by 
publicly giving his opinion, and aſſiſtance, 
to get every injury redreſſed; and the conſti- 
tution preſerved and improved. Publie eredit 
would not be, at all, injured by ſuch mea: 
ſures as theſe, It would be ſtrengthened3 
for one of them would, oertainly, be, the 
payment of the national debt. And when 
things are reſtored ; it ſhould be an object of 
publie care, to prevent ſuch an incumbrance 
for the future, If it ſhould be neceſſary, ot 
| expedient to eſtabliſh funds, and to create a 
fictitious property; let it be depoſited in the 
hands of companies, on ſuch ſecurities, as 
would not be affected by every diſorder in the 
political world. I wiſn the conſtitution free 
from every extraneous clog: it is, of itſelf, 
too apt en * and cannot bear, 
US 21 4 enn On 
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without injury, — — 
12 - Wwe. FA 
ems 
bout, vun ſerm 10 be bringing matters to a | 
ſettlement, without having taken into con» 
| . 
PANOS. | 
| Arran e r 
w imagine, that I can point out all the parts 
of ſuch a ſcheme, as would reſtore the public 
happineſs. Indeed, I have a ſtrong deſire to 
| rouze others into action, who are equal” to 
the taſæ; that I ſhall endeavour to do, by- 


| every method in my power z and that, I con- 


ceive, to be the only ſervice which I can 
_— country. 15 
Writs. | 
8 you know, we are met to talk freely 
| of every thing, which we may imagine'to be 
remedies in our preſent diſorder,” and im- 
provements in our conſtitution.— While you 
were giving many good. hints, for forming 
an __ of Commons ; T thought you 
3 > 5 ro : 
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bang of = material omiflion, in not men- 
_ tioning the preſent inequality of repreſenta- 


tion, ariſing from the ſtate of our boroughs, | 
- - PHILOSOPHER, ** 
' When 1 faid, the people were to chaſe 
delegates, and repreſentatives: I meant, the 
people in general, of a fixed property, to a 
ſmall amount. 'Boroughs, on my plan, 
would a& as counties : and none but opulent 
ones, would chuſe a privilege, attended with 
angus witted hoy evult-not bear, 
. CougTiIER. | 
F ave ſoathing to put you in mind of 


too. One of the meaſures you mentioned, 


as proper to be taken by us, was to diſband 


. the army; excepting a few regiments, 


which you keep, I ſuppoſe, as the king's 


|= and the patterns of military diſci- 


But, what is to become of our garri- 


bons in Ireland, America, &c. and the 


of the Eaſt- India company 1 
| PrILOSOPHER, 
| Thoſe, who can conceive any benefit, that 
4 Eaſt- India company is of to this kingdom; 
or 
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8323 4 


or can think, that it has not been of great 
injury to it, in national reputation, induſtry, 


and real wealth, may give themſelves the 


trouble to contrive ſchemes for its advantage. 
Thave no objection, to having it left to the 
reſentment of a people, whom it has cheated, 
plundered, and butchered, againſt every, 


N of nature; morality, and e 


* if act 'WaHis. | 

2 Either yon do not underſtand this dubjed, 
or thoſe who have been thought to underſtand 
it beſt, are miſtaken. If you have any 


ſcheme, by which European nations. may be 


prevented from viſiting the Eaſt-Indies ; 3 you 


will do well to propoſe it. I ſhould rather 
have ſaid, it would have been happy, if they 


| had never gone there, or to the South-ſeas 


either. Nate if, thoſe parts are to be traded 


* * — 


which bas the greateſt, ſhare, of the Fat 
India trade; 3. as long as the commodities 
furniſhed by it; are ſo wa uſed, 


1 : 
7 | * 124 
44 *. 1 #4 
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PORE PHILOSOPHER.” | | 
I would not heſitate to riſque my reputa- 

tion on the deciſion of this queſtion; upon 
the genuine principles of philoſophy and 
policy. Almoſt all the wealth which is 
brought into this country from the Eaſt- 
Indies, is juſt ſo much miſchief ; becauſe it 
is aboye the reaſonable price of the commo- 
dities we ſend there, and which we manufac- 
ture at home. The reaſon, why mines of 
gold and ſilver are an evil to a country, is, 
that they bring into it an influx of falſe 
riches : for all, above the reaſonable wages 


of thoſe who are employed by it, brings 


no real advantage. to a country, where it 
repreſents neither the induftry of the inha- 
bitants, nor the value of their poſſeſſions and 
commodities.” It is the fame with a trade, 
in which the profits are enormous; and 
eſpecially, when i it ſerves as a cloak to rapine. 
Vaſt quantities of falſe wealth: : are accumu- 
lated, and brought into a country, where 
there i is nothing to give it reality. In the 
ſame manner as Spain is injured by the mines 

of 


— 
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of America; England is injured by all the | 


wealth which the Eaſt-India company brings, 
-abbve the profit of a fair trade. It is in trade, 


2s it is in morality ; all the ſeeming advan- 


| tapes ariſing from diſhoneſty and violence, 
are not, in reality, either riches or happineſs. 
This is the reaſon why countries, as well as - 
individuals, while they appear to be increaſ- 

ing in wealth and proſperity, are, in reality, 
haſtening towards ruin and miſery, Inte- 
grity, therefore, is as much for the intereſt 
of, and as neceſſary to trade, as it is to 


PATH! morality. A nation. would advance in 


ſtrength and happineſs, as it increaſed its 
riches ; if they were all obtained by the 
virtuous induftry of its inhabitants ; and all 


Its improvements and refinements. would be 


| beneficial, But riches are always hurtful, 
_ when they arg fraudulently, or diſhonourably 
obtained. could ſay more on the ſubject 


of the India company:—but I apptehend 


| this i is * to ſupport = EPs: of it, 


Gm PHILOSOPHER. of 
| - CounTIER; '. . 

1 nney⸗ he has loſt money in India ſtock. 
However, let us leave this queſtion, which 
is not ſo important as the method of treating 
2 "0 | 

PHILOSOPHER, | 

1 preſume no man, acquainted with ” | 
iſpoſitions of the people in that country, 
will ſay, that it ſtands in need of troops, to 
inſure it allegiance; It has often murmured ; 
and, often, with ſufficient reaſqn ; there are 
ſome difficulties in its preſent affairs ; but 
none that an army could adjuſt, 

W IIC. | 

Though I ſhould diſlike an army, to in- 
Auence the government, or to awe the people; 
(unleſs it be the Roman catholics) yet! 
think an army neceſſary, as, without it, the 
country would be inſecure againſt our ene · 


mies. 9 
ene Part.o80PHER. 


Why ſhould not an Iriſh militia, be 2 
ſecurity as effectual to Ireland; as an En- 
2 one to England? They might be pro- 

Par II. G v.ded 
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_ vided for, in the ſame manner. Or, if it 
de ſuppoſed, that the papiſts are not to be 
| truſted with arms: and, if the proteſtant 
bers for the militia; which, I believe, 
would not be the cafe; a reſerve of the army 
might be made for this uſe, until the govern- 
ment could proceed upon 4 more enlarged 
and equal plan.—Ia the ſame manner, I 
| rer ard; and 
fered to depend on an Engliſh army ; which 
muſt, always, bs ſmall among them; ane 
viewed with dinibe and jealouty. | 
Coux IIR. 
The conſequence of ſuch regulations 
would, foon, be 2 disjunction of Ireland, 
nn. from the mother country. 
\ PHILOSOPHER. 
= e eee from: views of thingy 
ſo confined. We, juſtly deſpiſe the man, 
who, in trade, or in the affairs of common 
iſe, hinders the proſperity of his child, and 
. him dependant, to bee bis 4 


THB PHILOSOPHER. Yg 
The fame conduct i in government is, alto- 
gether, as unjuſt, and impolitic.—There 
appears, to me, but two methods of ſecuring 
the dependance of a proyince, and to prevent 

the danger of a revolt; by eſtabliſhing a 
military government, and depriving the peo- 
ple, intirely, of liberty; —or, by putting 
chem in the ſtate of natural ſubjects, and 
treating them with juſtice, and. love, A 

mixture of the one, and the other will not 

do: people are, always, the more impatient 

of flavery, for having taſted the ſweets of 
liberty, If ap adminiſtration, therefare, be 
inclined to deſpotiſm, that deſpotiſm, ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed as ſoon as poſſible, and made 
compleat in all its forms: it would then be 
ſecure of its end; and, while its conduct 
was uniform and determined, would preſerve 
2 quiet and conſtant dependance. But, if 
government propoſe an end beſides its awy 
ſplendor, and power; and that end be the 
liberty and happineſs of the provincial ſub- 
dec it muſt haue ſome uniformity in 
4 its conduct ; and not, in one inſtance, to 
G 2 - treat 
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treat them as freemen ; and in another, 2 
ſlaves. It is the moſt provoking inſult, to 
be told that you have your liberty; and yet 
to be controuled in every attempt to enjoy 
it. All the inhabitants of the Britiſh empire 
are called free born ſubjes, and are entitled 
to the common privileges 'of Engliſhmen : 
and yet, hardly any countries in Europe, 
independent, and unconnected, differ more 
from each other, in the privileges they enjoy, 
than England, Ireland, and America. In 
all nature, the only good foundation of 
power, is love: fear gives only the appear- 
ance of power; and intereſt is included in 
love. The father, who attempts to invert 
this rule, is ſecretly deteſted; his commands 
may be obeyed, but his child longs for in- 
dependance, and contrives every method to 
obtain it. The government which obſerves 
the ſame conduct, has the ſame fate; it is 
deteſted, while it is obeyed; and a province, 
or colony, exerts every endeavour to break 
off an oppreſſive connection, and either to 
ee 17 + + - procure 
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procure a more equitable and happy one, or 
an intire ſeparation and independance, 
CLERGYMAN, 

'T muſt confeſs myſelf to be pleaſed with 
moſt of your ſentiments; but, I think, 
they cannot be reduced to practice, as things 
now ſtand : you do not leave us a ſufficient 
hold on our dependancies, 

PHILOSOPHER, | 
Nay, if you think ſo, I know not what 
words to uſe, to convince you of the con- 
trary, I cannot expreſs myſelf better, than 
by ſaying you may hold them by affection 


and intereſt. 
ü CoURTIER, 


Do you mean, that we ſhould leave en- 
tirely to them, the internal government of 
their country, and trade ' with them as we 
do with the Dutch, Portugueſe, or any 
other independant people ? 
oh PHILOSOPHER, 

I thought I had been talking of the Britiſh 
empire, as conſiſting of ſeveral parts; and 
giving my opinion, that it ought to be go- 

G3 verned 


— 


*. +nf enn or EEE. 


„ 
regulations. 25 
| Wurd. 
Would you wiſh the mother edumr} to | 


| hive no dingte, W 
2 83 


| PrtLosorarn, 
There muſt be, ſomewhere, a ſeat of yo 
vernment, and. a legiſlature to make laws 


for the regulation of the whole empire. 


. CER - TART 
one Sir, you have ſaid * whole. 
ft PmrLosoPHER. * | 
I intended it.—Thoſe ſhould be, in the 
mother country: and. the legiſlature ſhould 
be formed, by repreſentatives from all the 
provinces, as well as from the diviſions of 
the mother country; but, the repreſentatives 
df provinces ſhould not be, proportionably 
numerous with thoſe at home, for this rea- 


pon, that Uiſtarit provinces may require 

ſubordinate legiſlatures, and their A 
tives in the ſupreme legiſlature, ſhould have, 
ee their attention, _ the =" 
intereſts . 
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intereſts of their conftituents, as connected 
with thoſe of the whole empire. 
- Was. 

Ireland would think itſelf affromed, by a 
propoſal of ſending members to our parlia- 
ment. When Scotland was brought to it, it 
was done by bribery, and againſt the ſenſe of 
the nation in general, When a people have 
loſt che ſubſtance, and principles, they are 

willing to preſerye the forms of their antient 


government. We ſee how tengcious the 


- parliaments of France are, of the little pri- 
vileges left them ; and, how * tenderly they 
are treated by their monarch, with all his 
haughtineſs.-And the Americans, you 
know, have ſaid, that they cannot ſend any 
repreſentatives to parliament, on account of 
their diſtance from England. 
-  PMILOSOPHER, . 

1 is poſſible the people of Ireland may 
prefer an appearance to 2 reality; and it 
would be wrong to force on them, even an 

6 84 advantage. 
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* Written before ſome late proceedings, 
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advantage. The colonies, I believe, in 


5 1 general, are weary of the preſent conteſt; 


and yet are loth to give up their rights. I. 


think, therefore, they would be glad to fall 


into this meaſure, if it appeared, as it does 


to me, to be the beſt for ſecuring the * 
ment of their privileges. 
1 CouxrikR. 
„Ant, how would you have the et 
annual, when ſo great a part of the year 
muſt be conſumed by the American repre- 


ſentatives, in paſſing and nee to wy 


from ea | 
1 70 10 


11 the Americans took not ſufficient cons i 


in their choice, they muſt bear the effects of 


their imprudence. Indeed, thoſe effects 


would teach them care; and their repreſen- 


tatives might be elected or ſet aſide, and 


others choſen in their ſtead, when they were 
not preſent. It would not be difficult to 
provide. for all the inconveniences of this 
Plan, if it was heartily entered upon. 


R 4 
A . 
- 
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Waris. | 

I ſuppoſe you would have the internal 1 re- 
gulation of the provinces, ___ the * 
1 with ours. 11170 
| PHILOSOPHER. , 

As much as poflible, Their domeſtis 
government ſhould be carried on, nearly, 
in the manner it now is; their municipal 
laws made at home; an appeal lying from 
them, to the ſupreme legiſlature ; their 
money raiſed by impoſitions of their on, 
and in what ſums they thought beſt ; except 
In caſes, where the concerns of the whole 
empire were in queſtion, and the general 
ſtrength was to be exerted : then a requiſi- 
tion to be made by the Britiſh parliament ; 
and the ſums ſpecified, to be infallibly raiſed. 
Their militia ſhould be on the plan of ours; 
every citizen being, in part, a foldier. It 
ſhould be paid from their own taxes, and 
never ſummoned from the colonies, but in 
caſes of general uſe and neceflity.—Trade 
pught to be a great object in the whole em- 
pire, and the regulations of it in the ſupreme 
legiſlature, 
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legiſlature. All the parts of the empire ſhould ' 
be advantageous, the one to the other; and 
no foreign commerce ſuffered; but in articles, 
either not to be procured, or not in ſufficient 
quantities, in either of them.— Regulations 
of this kind, would form the only union 
and dependance, which are deſirable and 
wy, thoſe of affection and intereft. 
| CLERGYMAN, 
I-with, with all my heart, that ſuch an 
union could be effected. 
_- PaILOSOPHER, 
I dare ſay you do:—but ſuch a 
we are, can do little more than with : there 
are others, who can effect what we wiſh 
for ; though, perhaps,. in a way which we 
cannot point out: and, how they can ſor- 
bear attempting to ſerve their country, when 
it ſo much wants their affiftance, is, to me, 


unaceountable.— Lord Chatham, a ſe years 


ago, might have, even moulded the conſti- 
tution into a new form, if he had thought ĩt 
proper :—he has diſappointed the people : 
and yet, he on recover. their confidence, 

and 
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and render them the moſt important ſervices. 


Lord Camden, need only add activity to his 


| abilities, and integrity, to be of infinite 


public benefit. L—d Mansfield, to the 
abilities and knowledge of the others, has 
che greateſt advantages from his preſent in- 
fluence.— How often have I lamented, that 
ſuch a man ſhould think himſelf well em- 
ployed, in warding off blows from a worth- 
leſs adminiſtration; and conſtruing in its 
favor, ſome dubious parts of an imperfe& 
ſyſtem of laws; or, in opening a way to 
puniſh a few inſignificant ſcribblers.—lIs it 
not poſſible, I have often thought, to rouze 
up the beſt principles of this man's mind? 


Can his heart be dead to the nobleſt feelings, 


when his underſtanding is fo clear; fo pene- 
trating; ſo comprehenſive? It is, hardly 
poſſible, he ſhould not ſee the true reaſons 
of the preſent ftate of things; and he muft 


love his country. He knows, that when a 


Kingdom is divided againft itſelf, it cannot 
ſtand; that, when the ſeveral parts of go- 


vermment are at variance, by purfuing the 


conteſt, 


—> 
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conteſt, one may prevail over the other; 
but the advantage can be only temporary; 
and the whole, in the end, muſt be deſtroyed. 
—If he could be prevailed upon, to throw 
off the trammels of falſe honor, and attach- 
ment to power; to leave the fineſſe and 
chicanery of law, to thoſe plodders and falſe | 
wits who are formed for them, If he would 
ſtep forth ; and employ his genius in the 
aſſiſtance of a country, to which laws are 
become burdenſome and inſignificant; which, 

ö certainly, cannot be ſaved by them ;—eyery 
happy conſequence, might probably, follow. 
The ſenate, charmed by his eloquence, 
would yield to the force of truth; the ſtupid 
deſigns of a weak adminiſtration; of falſe 
patriotiſm; and unmeaning oppoſition, would 

de diſappointed, A Camden; a Chatham; 

2 Littleton; a Richmond; a Temple; a 

Saville; a Glynn; and. many more, who 
are, now, ſilent, and doubtful, would gladly 
aſſiſt him; the body of the Engliſh gentry, 
clergy, and merchants ; the moſt ſenſible, 
and worthy part of the community, would 
join; 1 
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foin ; and all the people would . and 
bleſs ** ; 


Waris, 
Lou are quite in raptures ! 
| PHILOSOPHER. | 
And what would the man be in, who 
could realize ſuch a ſcene; enjoying, al- 
moſt, the higheſt happineſs, that it is poſ- 
ſible to have in this world; and leaving 4 
name never to be forgotten. —But, I believe, 
1 forget myſelf; and you may, probably, 
think I aim to be a poet rather than a philo- 
ſopher,—It is very likely, that mien do not 
exert their abilities to the utmoſt, in ſerving 
their country, for reaſons very ſimilar to 
thoſe,” which- prevent men, in their private 
capacity, from conſulting, in all caſes, their 
beſt intereſts: and a real patriot, and a 
truly good man, are characters which are 
but thinly ſcattered among us, 
CouRTIER, 

So; ſo l you are come down, all of a 

lydden, All theſe 3 cannot take 


place, 
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place 2 * : 
Did 
„A to ſay, that it is as difficult to 


5 find a real patriot, as à truly good man. 
The public man, is ſtartled at the, difficul- / 


ties of ſerving his country, as the private 


one is at thoſe of virtue; not, | becauſe . 
they are inſurmountable in themſelves; but, 
becauſe he has not the genuine principles of 


patriotiſm, as the other has not thoſe: of 


virtue- The fault is in the man, and-not 
in the ſtate of things, | | 


5 COURTIER. Y * 
It is eaſy to cenſure the  condu@ of 
men, in ſituations which we are not much 


acquainted with; though, perhaps, it would 
not be ealy to act differently from them. 
And we are nat ſenſible of the imme- 
_ diate conſequences of — AR 


which are obvious to them. 
PHILOSOPHER. 


| Tan noe cenſuring the conduct N 


from a deſire of changing places with 


2 | | them z 


- 
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them ; nor do I imagine, -that I ſhould 
avoid many of their errors, As for the 
conſequences of innovations; they are ta 
be dreaded, only, when thoſe innovations 
are great, ſudden, and injudicious. I do 

not approve of the common doctrine of 
conſequences: it, is the principle of po- 
litical, and religious roguery. A man, 
often, in private life, muſt not act ac- 
cording to his conſcience, for fear of con- 
ſequences; and, in a public ſtation, he 
muſt not regulate an abuſe in govern- 
ment, for fear of conſequences. Why, in 
the name of God, ſhould the conſequences 
of viee be leſs to be dreaded, than thoſe 
of virtue; of cowardice, than of courage; 
of craft, .than of integrity.—In all caſes, 
the rule of morality, and of policy, is to 
do what is right, and what appears beſt ; 
and to leave the conſequences to provi. = 
dence. When we apprehend any incon- 
veniences from a good action; we are to 
guard againſt them as much as poflible 2 
but, we muſt not forbear the action itſelf. 
But, 


"= 
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1 am tteſpaſſing on your pros. 


vince; Sir: I believe, however, that what 


1 m__m_ __ is ſound qoctrine. 


5 ' CLEEGYMAN, 

ven bond, and very good. .* 
| PhiLosorH R. 
2 with it made one of the articles of 
your church: it would be intitled to ſub- 
ſcri ption, as well as the beſt of them ; and 


furniſh a 358225 of uſeful inſtruction. | 


Me CovnriEx. | 
. Now he i is aiming a blow at the church, 


r PHILOSOPHER: 


N Jam not; for I have tatked | 
myſelf out of ſpirits. However, I muſt 
tell you, in my plan of reformation, the 
church is not forgotten, I look upon the 


difficulties to ſecure, and increaſe our hap- 
pineſs, to ariſe, not from outward cauſes; 
but flom want of public and private vir- 
tues; and that to be, in ſome meaſure, 


owing to the fau'ts of. our Jann 


290 
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| to the negligence and wrong behavior of 


our divines, | | 
1 * Covanias. | 


God bleſs you; ſmoke the parſons — — 
let us have ſome ſport at their expence, * 
if you ſhould not be able to give them 
hints for their reformation. | 
PHILOSOPHER. , By 
If I thought I could not give them hints 
for amendment, I would not, even, men- 
tion them; much leſs would I furniſh the 
kind of ſport, which you ſeem to want. 
It is the moſt vicious of. any that is not 
downright cruel ;* and you fee, it is in- 
dulged, moſtly, by thoſe, who would have 
the ſame pleaſure in knowing there was | 
ho real virtue, as in diſcovering the con- 
cealed characters of ſome of its prieſts. It 
ſeems to remove a reproach which had been 
unjuſtly laid upon them. 
| CoURTIER, | 
' Your moſt humble ſer vant; you pay me 
a compliment. 


Pakr II. H 
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PHILOSOPHER, 
I really did not mean any thing perſonal. 
Lou may have given into a wrong taſte, 
without having the general reaſons for it; 
or which is more probable, you were, 
only, in jeſt; and would have been, one 
of the firſt to have blamed me, if I had 
| complied with your requeſt, 
CLERGYMAN. 
IT am not, ſo blindly devoted to the 
church, and the clergy, as not to ſee, 
they have faults: you ſay, that you are, 
no tired; we will, therefore, reſume this 
ſubject another time, 


PHILOSOPHER. 


Je 1 is neceſſary to the completion of my 
deſign; ; and I can have no objection to 


your propoſal. . 
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